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ANSITTART, like Quisling, has be- 
\V sme a name which will outlive the 

man; will in time be not a name so 
much as the symbol of a point of view 
or political attitude. Already it is appar- 
ent that by reason of the false attributions 
of his enemies his true attitude and be- 
liefs will be perverted beyond recogni- 
tion. Let a political libel be often enough 
repeated and it will be believed. Hitler 
has cynically demonstrated the power of 
lies. History labors vainly to dispel the 
calumnies of contemporary prejudice and 
hostility. It is therefore right that while 
the man lives he be allowed to state his 
case in his own words and that these 
words be heeded by all who value truth 
above the falsehoods and _ distortions, 
whether political or religious, which are 
inevitable in such an age of bitter con- 
flicts as ours. 

Lord Vansittart in his recent Lessons 
of My Life* has put his case pungently 
and vigorously. A reviewer had best do 
little more than quote selectively from 
the book, endeavoring not to distort the 
author’s beliefs, to get at the heart of 
them, and to induce the reader to seek 
out the book and read it entire. Lord 
Vansittart is well aware of the hostility 
which his views have aroused and the 
mis-statements which have been made 
about them. In a short chapter he suc- 
cinctly states what “Vansittartism” is and 
is not. 

Vansittartism “is not a doctrine; it is 
common sense, based on professional 
knowledge, and shared by all such of our 
Allies as have suffered from Germany in 


* Alfred A. Knopf. Published 1943. 
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varying degrees of agony and apprehen- 
sion for the last seventy-five years.” That 
he has “aroused many antipathies” the 
author attributes to the fact that in this 
period “we have been losing the habits 
both of plain-speaking and of profiting by 
experience . . . Throughout that period 
we have been continuously confronted 
with a nation that has grown old and 
ugly without growing up . . . Despite 
great exploits and a show of veneer, Ger- 
many is centuries behind the Western 
adult mind, and unconsciously resents it; 
hence the popular acclaim of Hitler’s doc- 
trine of the blood and distrust of reason. 
The loss of our own primitive instincts, 
and our failure to recognize them else- 
where, have enabled her to come near 
destroying civilization twice in twenty- 
five years.” 

That Vansittartism stands, as has been 
alleged, “for the extermination, even the 
torture, of Germans,’ Lord Vansittart 
explicitly denies. “Now,” he declares, 
“shall I again refute the scurrility that 
Vansittartism is a form of racialism . 
Wherever you meet people who resort 
to it, you may be sure either of their 
ignorance or their dishonesty.” To the 
further charge that “I unite Germans be- 
hind Hitler by telling the truth to my 
own countrymen,” Vansittart replies flatly 
that the “Germans are already united 
under Hitler.’ The wars of aggression 
waged by the Germans are not made “in 
the teeth of hostile or reluctant majori- 
ties.” In these wars is every evidence of 
German unity. The German army under 
Hitler is fighting with more tenacity than 
did the army under the Kaiser. Both 
armies are “the German nation, the Ger- 
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man people, as 200 years of militarism 
and 150 years of miseducation have made 
them ... That is why the German nation 
has got to be disarmed and re-educated; 
and every honest and reasonably well- 
informed man knows perfectly well that 
the Germans will do neither of their own 
accord, or without supervision. We have 
trusted them once—most unwisely. To do 
so again would be a crime against hu- 
manity. But there is no inhumanity in 
re-education.” 

That German militarism is a disease 
whose virulence will yield only to force 
and whose extinction can come only 
through re-education is self-evident on 
the historical facts. Concede if you will, 
says Vansittart, that twenty-five per cent 
of the Germans are “good Germans.” The 
fact remains that seventy-five per cent 
have for seventy-five years delighted in 
wars of aggression and conquest. They 
have been educated to this end. “Wher- 
ever there are Germans there is war.” 
It is the boast of “a recent German broad- 
caster,” a boast endlessly repeated in 
similar language throughout the last 
seventy-five years. It is needless to re- 
turn to the remote past, to times when 
all nations, if they were to survive, were 
militaristic. “All save the last hundred 
years can be scrapped without loss to the 
argument. In point of fact no history is 
to the point when nations have outgrown 
it; what makes German history to the 
point is that Germans have actually de- 
teriorated. Their behavior between 1914 
and 1918 was ghastly; there has never 
been, in the whole history of the world, 
the equal of German organized savagery 
since 1939. ‘Man regards purposely evil 
as the most interesting form of evil,’ said 
Nietzsche. Hordes of Germans have acted 
up to that.” 

This is the ghastly and inescapable fact. 
To deny it, to palliate it is to confess to 
moral cowardice, a refusal to face un- 
pleasant truth. And the remedy for this 
evil? There is none but re-education. 
“Much of their own tastes and nature,” 
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says Vansittart, the Germans “must 
change for themselves. Much, but not all. 
The rest will have to be done for them, 
and done by compulsion—not by brutal- 
ity. Only Germans have thought so; and 
in this, too, I am anti-German.” 


II 


In his forty years in the English For- 
eign Office prior to his retirement when 
he could not go along with Chamberlain 
in his policy of appeasement, Vansittart 
was a Cassandra proclaiming to his un- 
hearing fellow-countrymen the threat of 
German militarism. They did not wish 
to hear. To hear and to admit would de- 
mand stern action and the threat of war. 
They sought to ignore the danger until 
it was inescapable. There ensued the first 
World War with its estimated loss of 
25,000,000 lives. “Germany, as being re- 
sponsible, was required to disarm. Ger- 
many’s sympathizers denied her guilt, but 
the Germans themselves _ continually 
boasted of that guilt so long as they 
thought they were winning. There is a 
whole library of those boasts. They never 
dreamed of denying it save as an after- 
thought of defeat and then only because, 
to their agreeable surprise, they found 
that there were Englishmen who would 
sooner believe them than the overwhelm- 
ing evidence contained in the simple and 
straightforward books of the late Lord 
Grey and Prince Lichnowsky, among 
many others, who settled the question 
‘beyond peradventure,’ to quote President 
Wilson again.” 

Those who persist in a contrary belief 
should do Lord Vansittart the justice to 
read the documents, the instances, the 
quotations which prove his case. The in- 
terval between the two World Wars heaps 
up additional evidence as to the inveter- 
ate character of German militarism and 
its refusal to accept defeat. Germar.y did 
not disarm. “On the contrary, she hast- 
ened to rearm with the full connivance of 
the Republican Government. The school 
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textbooks in use under that Republic 
without Republicans were as ‘vindictive’ 
as under the Kaiser.” 

Vansittart reviews the history of the 
Versailles Treaty and its allegedly harsh 
conditions — conditions immeasurably 
milder than those ever imposed by a 
victorious Germany upon her victims. De- 
nouncing the brutality of her oppressors 
Germany accepted the terms imposed. 
Borrowing money from her creditors (as 
American investors will not have forgot- 
ten) she paid what little reparations she 
did pay and with the rest of her borrow- 
ings prepared for the present war. It is 
an incredible history, and it is little 
wonder that Germany thought a world so 
soft and gullible was hers for the taking. 
Her mistake was to think that fools never 
put aside their foolishness or that demo- 
cratic countries goaded too often will not 
turn and fight. 

How Germans spread their propaganda 
during the period in which the Versailles 
Treaty was evaded and how this propa- 
ganda was believed in England and the 
United States is a matter of record. Van- 
sittart quotes Dr. Rauschning writing of 
those deceived by German propaganda: 
“The personalities who are treading the 
path of destruction remain completely 
blind to the way they are being led, the 
way they are passing on ideas and phrases 
which have been put into their minds and 
mouths by a subtle master of revolution- 
ary technique. In their weakness they 
imagine that the ideas are their own.” 

“That,” says Vansittart, “is roughly true 
of all those who have played the German 
game by pretending or representing that 
the Treaty of Versailles was an intoler- 
able hardship, and the cause of this war. 
Every hypocrite and ignoramus in Eng- 
land—I am not asking for their votes— 
joined in condemning the victims and 
fawning on the aggressor .. . The Treaty 
of Versailles has little to do with this 
war; it has long gone the way of every 
treaty ever signed by Germany, and not 
one German in a thousand could ever 
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have given a coherent idea of its contents. 
As to those contents the plain truth is 
this, you might have reduced its terms 
somewhat, but not very greatly without 
utterly betraying President Wilson’s 
axiom of justice for all; and a small re- 
duction would have been quite incapable 
of deterring from war a people set, and 
still set, on world domination.” 


Ill 


The soft minded and the wishful think- 
ers in England and the United States 
stake their hopes of a self-regenerate 
Germany upon the Social Democrats, if 
any such remain, or what may be called 
the Labor Leftists; upon the German 
Church as exemplified by such a figure 
as Niemdller; and upon the inherent 
qualities of a people who have produced 
Goethe and Schiller and such transcen- 
dent musicians as Beethoven, Bach, and 
Brahms. Vansittart has answers to these, 
documented answers of one who has 
studied German history and for forty 
years has watched it unfold. There is 
little to be looked for, on the record, 
from either the German Leftists or the 
German Church. Of the German genius 
it may be said that the very qualities 
which those outside of Germany admire 
are the qualities which a people increas- 
ingly indoctrinated in militarism are 
quickest to repudiate, are least character- 
istic of the Germany of today. 

The militarism of German labor—with 
a few honorable exceptions of course—is 
a matter of history. Vansittart cites Ca- 
privi, Bismarck’s successor as saying in 
1892, “in most young Social Democrats 
you will find the little militarist” and 
Bebel is quoted as admitting “even 
present-day Social Democracy is a sort 
of preparatory school for militarism.” 
Vansittart adds, “It was therefore natural 
that the German Social-Democrats went 
whole-heartedly into the war of 1914 and 
remained completely militarist through- 
out—with few and honorable exceptions 
—although they were soon perfectly 
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aware that this was a war of flagrant 
aggression.” 

Under the Republic of Weimar the 
party “became not merely conservative 
but reactionary. (As many genuine men 
of the Left were killed under Weimar as 
in the first years of the Nazis).” Vansit- 
tart prefers the German Left to the Ger- 
man Right as “the only hope of betterment. 
Even that hope, however, is, as will be 
seen, a slender one.” The Socialist Presi- 
dent Ebert “concluded an alliance with 
Groener and Hindenburg, and for the 
sake of the Greater Germany which was 
again to start a war of revenge in a 
second attempt to enslave the world, Ger- 
man Socialists had saved Germany for 
the militarism that was soon to dictate 
to them.” The cited evidence is to be 
found in the words of those genuine 
Leftists who denounced the majority So- 
cialists. Nor is there any proof of an 
underground movement today which 
seeks by revolution to overthrow Hitler 
and militarism. Germans are largely sup- 
ported by slave labor. So long as Hitler 
prevails they will continue to enjoy this 
slave labor, the evidence of German con- 
quest and the right of the master race 
to exploit the lesser breeds. Incidentally 
Vansittart is outraged and bitter at the 
popularity of such a play as The Watch 
on the Rhine, a play based on the assump- 
tion, wholly unproved, that there is a 
strong underground movement in Ger- 
many. Those who opposed the present 
regime either fled Germany, are in con- 
centration camps, or, more happily for 
them, are dead. The hope of revolution 
in Germany is vain. “Nor can there be a 
true and acceptable revolution without 
spiritual preparation. Such preparation 
simply does not exist.” 

Spiritual preparation should be the 
work of the German Churches, but “for 
generations the German Churches have 
been infected by militarism, like every- 
thing else in Germany. They have aided 
and abetted every aggressive war, have 
never lifted a finger to restrain, but have 
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often raised a hand to bless, the excesses 
of German authority, civil and military, 
not only in the heat of battle but in the 
cold-blooded persecution of the Poles 
ever since the iniquitous partitions.” 
Much has been made of Niemédller’s 
courageous stand against Nazi domina- 
tion of the Church. Yet in the first World 
War Niemdller was a famous U Boat 
commander. “If Nieméller were free, he 
would be fighting against freedom now as 
before. Give him his due, and no more. 
He is a nationalist who has been perse- 
cuted.” Vansittart tells of a friend who 
has urged German priests and pastors in 
England “to condemn the awful atrocities 
committed by the German Army all over 
Europe. He has encountered only evasion. 
The reason was given by the most famous 
German writer of the last war: ‘German 
militarism is the manifestation of Ger- 
man morality. No wonder the German 
churches are silent, as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has observed.” The history 
of the militarization of German Christian- 
ity is long, going back at least to Luther, 
the advocate of civil tyranny. “Witness 
his advocacy of every horror in the sup- 
pression of the very people whom he had 
incited to the Peasants’ Revolt—and what 
a justifiable revolt! It was wiped out in 
an orgy of bestiality equal to anything 
now enacted in Poland, or Russia, or 
Czechoslovakia, or Jugoslavia. 
Nietzche is a dangerous man to quote, 
but he saw clearly that ‘Christianity has 
been barbarized by the Germans.’” 
Enough of this distressing picture. Yet 
Vansittart is right in stressing every line 
of it and in damning German militarism 
and its corruption of every activity of Ger- 
man life, quoting in his support words 
from the mouths of Germans. They are 
self-condemned. Can we indict an entire 
nation and every individual in it? No. 
But we cannot evade the obligation to 
indict the evil which has poisoned the 
stream of national life. That evil must 
be seen for what it is and the cure sought. 
We do not cure it by denying that it 
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exists, or that it is less vicious than it 
appears to be, or that it will die of itself 
unaided. 

What then, of the great writers and 
musicians, especially the latter, who were 
German? It may be said broadly that the 
greater they were, the more individual 
and independent, the more critical were 
they of the war-mindedness of their own 
people. Nor are they emulated and ad- 
mired by Nazi Germany, which has its 
own deplorable standards of art at which 
Goethe and Beethoven would shudder. 
The best creative minds of modern Ger- 
many, be it noted, either fled into exile 
or were destroyed. What Germany is, 
what the disease which infects her spirit, 
is defined in the words of Thomas Mann. 
Apologists for Germany should read what 
he has written of his people. Let the case 
rest there. 

Genius is of no nation. It is born of 
the spirit of freedom, the individual’s su- 
preme realization of self. It aims like 
Christianity to make all men free and 
equal. It is the assertion of what the 
individual soul can be. The German 
genius has expressed itself most freely in 
music. Is it, one hazards, because music 
is less easily indictable than words, ex- 
pressing its treasonable thoughts in sym- 
bols? Beethoven’s Eroica, it is said, 
depicts the fall of Napoleon, of the liber- 
ator who became a tyrant. Musicians are 
more fortunate than writers in that they 
can evade the explicit commitments of 
words. 

Whatever the greatness of a few names, 
the German boasts of their high degree 
of culture are unwarranted by the facts. 
“The Germans are subconsciously aware 
that their intellectual claims are exag- 
gerated; and because they dimly realize 
that the exaggerations will not survive 
comparison they will allow no culture to 
others .. . Their uneasy arrogance leads 
the Germans into consistent Vandalism in 
their conquests . . . And there is worse 
yet. Because they know that their fic- 
titious superiority cannot abide competi- 
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tion or challenge, they deliberately try to 
extirpate creativeness among all their 
victims.” The German record in all the 
occupied countries is evidence that Van- 
sittart’s charge is only too terribly true. 

Does the persecution and extermination 
of the Jews derive from a German in- 
feriority complex, a hatred born of jeal- 
ousy? Vansittart so believes. 


The Jewish contribution to culture in Ger- 
many has been greater than in any other coun- 
try. It has been especially large in science. The 
Jews have formed one per cent of the popula- 
tion and have furnished at least 25 per cent of 
German genius. (German Jews won 20 per cent 
of all the Nobel prizes conferred on Germans.) 
Now the Jews were only ‘allowed out’ in Ger- 
many at the end of the eighteenth century; in 
the nineteenth they were exposed to all the 
meaner forms of anti-semitism and inequality, 
and thrust again into utter darkness in the 
twentieth. . . . The Germans now raucously 
repudiate the German contribution; indeed they 
are totally exterminating their Jews, and so 
destroying any chance that they ever had of 
overtaking their superiors in the cultural scale. 
That loss of 25 per cent is one that they were 
never equipped to afford. It must now be left 
in doubt whether they ever had the right to 
claim it. The Germans have always been in- 
tensely nationalist, and the Jew has never been 
treated as a full equal in Germany. The cres- 
cendo in anti-semitism has also been no accident. 
If, therefore, there is ever again a question of 
any surviving Jews ranking as full Germans, 
that question must be for the Jews, and not the 
Germans, to decide. Meanwhile, since the Ger- 
mans reject Ehrlich and Hertz, drive Freud and 
Einstein into exile, ‘fight against Rudolph Vir- 
chow, who looked like a Jew, and against Robert 
Koch, who married a Jewess,’ the Jewish con- 
tribution cannot be counted into German pre- 
tensions. I observe further that the Jewish 
contribution has reached nothing near these 
disproportionate percentages in England, France, 
Holland, the United States. The inference of 
German inferiority rather than superiority is 
obvious, if Germans will drag in ‘race.’ It is also 
obvious that German anti-semitism is partly due 
to guilty conscience and inferiority complex. 
By another path you get back to the same 
fundamental reason why the Germans have 
systematically destroyed all intellectual life, 
creative thought and independent enquiry at 
the Universities of Prague, Warsaw, Cracow, 
Copenhagen, Oslo, Brussels, Leyden, Utrecht, 
Louvain and Vienna. 
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Vansittart from his post in the Foreign 
Office watched the deadly encroachments 
of the dictators, powerless to arrest them 
or to arouse England to its danger. In the 
United States, perhaps because it was 
physically more remote from the Con- 
tinent, understanding of the German 
menace was even slower. It is indeed 
doubtful whether in the United States 
there is yet a widespread understanding 
of what has happened and is happening 
in the countries whose populations have 
been shot down and starved and sold into 
slavery. We read of these things, but 
emotionally we do not credit them. We 
lack imagination or we refuse to let our- 
selves imagine what intellectually we 
know. It requires courage to face un- 
pleasant realities. Easier far to evade 
them in one fashion or another. 


There was truth in German and Italian 
mockery of the ‘degenerate’ democracies. 
Perhaps the word degenerate is too strong. 
So Vansittart charitably believes. “Drift,” 
he says, “is a juster description of our 
latter day nature. That preference for the 
easiest way had often disquieted me be- 
fore the war.” Entries in his note-books 
reveal his early concern. Thus in 1933: 
“Our people are living in a world of 
unrealities. Will it wake up in time? Not 
if the powers that be, and they be many, 
can prevent it.” Almost they did not 
wake up in time. And what is to insure 
that another time they will be so for- 
tunate as to survive? The democratic 
statesmen in their appeasement policies 
“were simply trying to do what their 
peace-loving peoples wanted done.” The 
quotation, from Carlton Hayes, Vansittart 
cites with approval. The characterization 
is applicable both to England and the 
United States. “But,” Vansittart asks, 
“whose fault was it that democracy be- 
came sleepy and complacent?” The rulers 
here are at fault. Nevertheless it is pain- 
ful to recall with what great difficulty 
President Roosevelt succeeded in attain- 
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ing the small degree of preparedness 
which was ours before Pearl Harbor. 

Vansittart is not contemptuous of de- 
mocracy; he does not believe it hopeless. 
“T still believe that ‘about things on which 
the public thinks long it commonly at- 
tains to think right’—subject to two pro- 
visos: first that it receives the raw 
material for thought, and, second, that it 
doesn’t think too much about other 
things.” These conditions were not ful- 
filled in the years prior to the war. De- 
mocracy skirted the verge of destruction. 
Another time, unless the peace is a real- 
istic one and unless we remain alert, 
prepared to preserve our liberty by 
eternal vigilance, we may cross that verge 
and the predicted collapse of Western 
civilization will really occur. We play 
with this fancy intellectually; it titillates 
the mind. We do not conceive its reality 
as one can in devastated France, Poland, 
Greece. 

There are two enemies among us who 
make the fascist menace real. With one 
we are coming to be familiar, the big 
industrialist who thinks in terms of mon- 
opolies and international cartels. He will 
be ready enough to do business again 
with heavy German industry despite the 
fate of those backers of Hitler who 
thought to make use of him and saw their 
businesses become the property of Goer- 
ing. These men are not realists. They 
still believe you can do business with 
gangsters. They are, to be sure, natural 
believers in domination by force. They 
disbelieve in the democratic dogma and 
more or less openly express their scorn 
of it. 

The ideologists of the Left, Vansittart 
believes no less dangerous than selfish 
industrialists incapable of perceiving that 
their welfare is inseparable from that of 
the masses of men. The international 
socialist pursues his own vision of un- 
reality. One advocates the fusion of “the 
great industrial areas of the Ruhr, Lor- 
raine, Belgium, Luxembourg and Hol- 
land.” This, Vansittart notes, is “the very 
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wish-dream of bellicose German heavy 
industry.” It is a dangerous dream be- 
cause in times of pure industrial economy 
it is so reasonable. Yet were Germany to 
remain what she is today she would re- 
sume her plan of world conquest. Another 
Leftist declares, “The economic unity 
achieved by the Nazis is good and must 
be preserved. To hold the opposite view 
is reactionary.” 


Between them, the selfish industrialists 
who think of profits before patriotism, 
who are true citizens of the world—the 
world of economic exploitation—and the 
ideologists who live in a world of plaus- 
ible abstractions, the conditions of the 
peace and the welfare of the world there- 
after may be desperately endangered. I 
would add a group more menacing still, 
one which Vansittart has himself noted, 
the fuzzy-minded people, the sentimen- 
tally religious people who live in a world 
of pious good will, of good intentions 
which come to precious little in the real 
world of human conflict. 


V 


Vansittart records wryly an incident 
which illustrates the false emphasis of 
much of our contemporary religion. A 
morning radio broadcast exhorted its 
listeners to pray for our enemies. A 
moment later a news report told of the 
mass execution of fifty Czechs, including 
children and old women. Yet we hear 
few if any prayers put up for the mur- 
dered Czechs or for the murdered mil- 
lions elsewhere in Europe. Why are we 
less concerned for the victims of murder 
than for the murderers? Is it because the 
victims are beyond our reach and in the 
hands of God, whereas the murderers 
may still be saved if our prayers prevail? 
I fear there are less flattering explana- 
tions which are truer. 

The Germans have brutalized Chris- 
tianity beyond recognition. Many of the 
rest of us have sentimentalized religion 
beyond recognition. To pray for the 
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salvation of our enemies is easy. It re- 
quires nothing but words and we feel in 
their utterance a delicious sense of 
magnanimity, of superiority to the wrong- 
doer. Dare we deny it is gratification we 
feel or that it is vastly easier to pray 
than to take those steps which will pre- 
vent potential murderers from pursuing 
their trade? How much of the policy of 
appeasement was due to sloth and the 
love of ease rather than an aversion to 
war? Had we been genuinely averse to 
war we would have exercised ourselves 
in its prevention from the time of the 
Versailles Treaty. 


The conscientious objector willing to 
suffer for his beliefs must excite respect 
for his passive courage, his willingness 
to endure. But we could respect him more 
did he in some way actively help to avert 
the necessity of his resistance. Moreover 
he is free to exercise his non-conformity, 
for which the penalty is relatively light, 
only because millions of men fight and 
die to preserve his religious liberty. In 
a totalitarian state there is no place for 
pacifists; they are liquidated. 


It is an illusion that passive resistance 
will turn aside such oppressors as the 
Nazis from their purpose; that to offer 
the other cheek dissuades from killing 
men disciplined to kill. Young men 
trained to brutality from boyhood will 
torture and kill with the callousness of 
boys stoning a snake or a sportsman 
shooting birds. The spark of feeling sup- 
posedly glowing in every human breast 
has never been lighted in theirs. The in- 
credible record of Nazi tortures and mass 
murders is so appalling that we turn our 
eyes away. We deny that it can be so. 
It challenges the basis of our religious 
faith. 

We have lost the belief in pure evil 
that was held in more realistic ages. Iago 
and Count Cenci are to us incredible 
monsters, men of another time. Yet our 
own age has produced monsters of in- 
iquity greater than they. It is no virtue 
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in us to deny the existence of these, but 
cowardice merely, a refusal to face the 
facts. Our softened and sentimentalized 
religion denies the reality of the devil, 
denies that men can be wholly depraved, 
and averts its face from a universe in 
which evil as a malign force, envious 
of the creative principle of life, lusts to 
annihilate it. 

The touch of good in the worst of us, 
the beam in our own eye, which we ig- 
nore for the mote in our neighbor’s—these 
counsels to humility are noble seeming. 
Meanwhile our gangsters murder their 
rivals for the control of rackets, and in- 
ternational gangsters depopulate an en- 
tire country with tortures too staggering 
for our weak minds to believe. Surely if 
religion has brought us to this abject state 
we had best do without religion. Valiant 
for Truth and the other champions we 
find in Pilgrim’s Progress would spew us 
out of their mouths—Laodiceans, neither 
hot nor cold; fair weather Christians. 

Modern religion professes to be social- 
minded, to concern itself with the welfare 
of others rather than its own selfish salva- 
tion. This presumably is the teaching of 
Christ. But did Christ mean that in our 
devotion to others we should resist no 
evil, should even suffer little children to 
be tortured before our eyes? Surely there 
is a difference in what a man may endure 
in himself and what is intolerable in 
others. Untutored human nature feels 
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more clearly on these matters than the 
religiously instructed, confused by the 
misreading of texts. To be personally 
meek and long-suffering does not mean 
that men should not fight and die— 
and if need be, kill—in the defense of 
others. 

Religion and democracy will need to 
be tough if they are so to prevail in the 
postwar world that the martyrdom of the 
human race will not be repeated within 
a generation. Convert the killer by all 
means; encourage him to repent. But 
meanwhile see that he is unable hereafter 
to kill. Reeducate him if you can. But 
meanwhile deprive him of arms and of 
the means of making arms. It will be 
expensive and irksome to do this, and 
after a few years the pressure to desist 
will be great. The price both of religious 
freedom and of political liberty is eternal 
vigilance. Vigilance requires effort, self- 
sacrifice, and kindness which is not weak- 
ness. We must realistically determine 
when the use of force is justifiable, justi- 
fiable to protect others. Restraint and the 
prevention of German rearmament with 
the exercise of a minimum of force after 
the last war would have prevented the 
slaughter of millions in this. Neither re- 
ligion nor democracy can afford to repeat 
such a mistake. The process of reeduca- 
tion which they must supervise may take 
two generations. Yet if they falter in the 
task they invite their own destruction. 























he Javedks aul the War 


HEN UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER of 
We Axis is obtained and the peace 

conference convenes, claims and 
demands will pour to its table from nations 
and groups all over the world. It is to be 
assumed that the yardstick for recognition 
of these claims will be the following perti- 
nent and paramount question: How much 
did you contribute to our victory? One 
might logically assume that collaboration- 
ists, satelites, and so-called neutrals will 
be given less consideration than those 
who gave their blood, toil, and tears on 
the altar of victory. 


The future of the Near East in general, 
and the future of the Jewish Palestine 
in particular, should also depend upon 
this criterion. Now that the victory of the 
Allied arms in the Near East and in 
Northern Africa is complete, the time has 
come to examine the facts and see how 
much Jews have done for the war effort 
and to what degree the Arab states were 
or are allies to the democracies. 


The wartime record of the Jews and 
the Arabs in this war should also play an 
important role in the political struggle 
which is now waging around the White 
Paper. This document, issued by the 
British Government in May, 1939, virtually 
abrogates the Balfour Declaration. It pro- 
vides for the stoppage of Jewish immi- 
gration on March 31, 1944 and imposes a 
virtual ban on land sales to the Jews. 
Basing its policy on the White Paper, the 
Colonial office plans to establish a Pales- 
tinian state in which Jews would remain 
a permanent minority. 

The Jewish Agency for Palestine, which 
includes representatives of Jews the world 
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over, Zionists and non-Zionists, declared 
in a statement on May 24, 1939: “The 
new policy for Palestine laid down by the 
Mandatory in the White Paper now issued 
denies to the Jewish people the right to 
rebuild their national home in their an- 
cestral country. It transfers the authority 
over Palestine to the present Arab ma- 
jority and puts the Jewish population at 
the mercy of that majority. It decrees the 
stoppage of Jewish immigration as soon 
as the Jews form a third of the population. 
It puts up a territorial ghetto for Jews in 
their own homeland. . .” 


“It is in the darkest hour of Jewish 
history that the British Government pro- 
poses to deprive the Jews of their last 
hope and to close the road back to their 
homeland. . . This blow will not subdue 
the Jewish people. The historic bond be- 
tween the people and the land of Israel 
cannot be broken. The Jews will never 
accept the closing to them of the gates of 
Palestine nor let their national home be 
converted into a ghetto. . .” 


In this fight to abolish the White Paper, 
the Jews are not alone. Many noble 
Englishmen and understanding American 
leaders have tried their best to have that 
document set aside. In February, 1944, 
a group of Democratic and Republican 
Senators and Representatives introduced 
in Congress a resolution urging the British 
Government to keep the gates of Palestine 
open, so that a Jewish Commonwealth 
might be established there in the future. 

The hearings held by the House Foreign 
Relations Committee proved that the re- 
solution had the overwhelming support in 
the House and the Senate. Unfortunately, 
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before the vote was taken, Gen. Marshall, 
the Chief of Staff, appeared before the 
Committee and asked to delay the vote 
because “military reasons” demand post- 
ponement of any final decision on the re- 
solution. Bowing to the established policy 
of non-interference with military affairs, 
the Committee tabled the resolution. 


During the hearings, six Arab Govern- 
ments protested to the Congress against 
adopting the pro-Zionist resolution. This 
intervention in American political affairs 
drew a sharp rebuke from several Con- 
gressmen and Senators but one wonders 
to what extent these protests influenced 
Gen. Marshall’s testimony. 


Now it seems only natural to assume 
that there are most important reasons 
which compel the British and the Ameri- 
can Governments to deal with the tragedy 
of Palestine in a manner which fills every 
decent American and Britisher with utter 
indignation. What are the reasons? The 
answer is usually given in a confidential 
whisper—“You see,” they say, “the British 
and the Americans are anxious not to 
arouse ill-feelings on the part of the 
Arabs—the Arabs are our allies—the Near 
East is full of them and they could declare 
a holy war upon us, so we mustn’t do 
anything to antagonize them.” 


It might well be that the time has come 
to stop this whispering campaign and, in 
an honest and public discussion, examine 
the facts. Let us see to what degree the 
Arab governments were or are allies of 
the democracies and how well-founded 
is the fear of a holy war in the East. It 
should be interesting to establish whether 
this Arab “bogey man” is not a twin 
brother of the better-known bolshevistic 
one. Is it not possible that both were 
created in the imaginations of the same 
forces of reaction and appeasement? Let 
us take a closer look at the Arab world 
today and examine its relation to the war. 


There are in the Near East three Arab 
independent countries: Egypt, Iraq, and 
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Saudi-Arabia; and three semi-independent 
states: Syria, Yemen, and Transjordan. 

Egypt has 385,000 square miles and a 
population of about 15,000,000. Its strategic 
position is of great importance because it 
guards the Suez Canal. Egypt is the most 
highly developed country in the Arab 
world and the Egyptians do not hide their 
feelings of superiority toward their less 
cultured Arab brethren. King Farouk 
makes no secret of his ambition to become 
the caliph of the Moslems in the not-too- 
distant future. This position would give 
him not only political but also religious 
supremacy over the Arabs. 

It was to be expected that a country 
which owes its independence to Great 
Britain and which sells its most important 
cotton crop to England would participate 
whole-heartedly in the war effort and 
align itself without reservations with the 
democratic countries. Although it may 
come as a shock to some of us, the fact 
remains that Egypt is neither formally 
nor practically an ally of the United 
Nations.Tens of thousands of Englishmen, 
Australians, New Zealanders, and—yes, 
many Jews—died in defence of Egyptian 
frontiers, but Egypt itself is not at war 
with Germany and Italy. The Egyptian 
Government has merely broken diplomatic 
relations with the Axis, a fact which the 
German radio justified by “the imperial- 
istic pressure” put upon it by Britain. 

None of the dispatches coming out from 
the Libyan front reporting the bloody 
fighting there ever mentioned an Egyptian 
soldier lending a hand to defend his own 
soil against the Nazi hordes. On the con- 
trary, dispatches told many times that the 
British are gravely concerned about the 
alleged pro-Axis sympathies of King 
Farouk and his aides. On May 18, 1941, 
General Aziz el Masri Pasha (the Egyptian 
Chief of Staff until August, 1940), after 
staging an unsuccessful coup d’etat, fled 
in a military plane. Fortunately, the plane 
ran out of fuel and the General and his 
party were interned. 


























THE ARABS AND THE WAR 


Allan Michie, reporting for Fortune 
Magazine, in March, 1942, wrote: “General 
Auchinleck must also keep a wary eye on 
his rear against stabs in the back by the 
natives in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Iraq, 
and Iran. The British don’t trust the 
Egyptians, although they are allies on 
paper from young King Farouk to the 
lowest fellah.” This was in the spring of 
1942. In the meantime, the leader of the 
extreme Wafd party, Nahas Pasha, became 
the Prime Minister of Egypt. He has 
never been known as a great friend of 
the English. The attitude of the Egyptians 
toward the war is best summed up by 
Wendell L. Willkie. He writes: “All of 
Egypt in its curious position of ‘nonbel- 
ligerent alliance’ with Great Britain, has 
shown as clearly as a nation can its 
fundamental indifference as to which side 
wins.” (One World, p. 4.) 


Iraq—this much smaller country, with 
116,000 square miles and a population of 
3,000,000 is, as some experts say, even 
more vital to the Allies than Egypt. If its 
oil fields were captured by Hitler, it could 
feed his thirsty war machine for a long 
period of time. The estimated production 
of the Kirkuk oil fields-in Iraq is twenty- 
four million barrels a year. This oil flows 
westward to Haditha, where the pipe line 
branches, one line going to Haifa, Pales- 
tine, and the other to Tripoli, in Syria. 


On May 2, 1941, these pipes were cut 
in many places by tribesmen and Britain 
came close to losing the Iraqian oil wells 
to the Iraq army and its German and 
Italian angels. For better understanding 
of the developments, let me try to list 
them chronologically. Late in the year 
of 1937, Dr. Fritz Grobba, officially the 
German envoy to the court of Ibn Saud 
of Hedjaz and unofficially the “German 
Lawrence of Arabia,” arrived in Bagdad. 
He had letters of recommendation from 
the King, whom he impressed with a 
luxuriously printed volume of the Koran, 
bound in priceless materials. In 1940, 
another “visitor” came to Bagdad, the 
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exiled Mufti of Jerusalem, Haj Amin el 
Husseini. Haj Amin had to leave Syria 
when the British defeated the Vichy 
French there. 

The results of these two prolonged visits 
were visible early in 1941, when Rashid 
Ali Bey Gailani staged a pro-Axis coup 
d’etat, ousted the Regent, and became the 
ruler of Iraq. Heinz Pol wrote in the New 
York Times, on May 18, 1942, that “The 
new Rashid Ali regime was Grobba’s 
creature,” and Anne O’Hare MacCormick 
added the next day, “The Mufti found 
sanctuary in Syria and worked there until 
he moved to Iraq to help the Germans 
to stir Iraq against the British.” 


On May 2 the Iraqi troops attacked the 
British airport in Habbania and were re- 
pulsed. Thus, Iraq declared war on Great 
Britain. For weeks, American newspapers 
carried official communiques of the Iraqi 
High Command, which later proved to 
consist mainly of boasts or downright 
lies. To quote one of them from May 21, 
1941: “The Iraq Army Headquarters an- 
nounces: Our forces attacked the enemy 
(British) positions near Basra. On the 
Mosul front three enemy (British) planes 
flew over a town. One was downed.” 

The fear of the Arab bogey man 
prompted many American editorial writers 
to advise Britain to make peace with 
Rashid Ali at any cost. The New York 
Times, on May 3, 1941, wrote: “The im- 
mediate danger is that Nazi intrigue and 
the fresh prestige of German arms will 
succeed in persuading the Arabs of Syria 
and Palestine to throw their lot with the 
pro-Axis government of Iraq.” 

In Washington, a rumor circulated that 
President Roosevelt promised Premier 
Gailani of Iraq to induce the British to 
drop the Balfour Declaration for a more 
pro-British attitude. This rumor was ob- 
viously without foundation, but how 
faithfully it represented those easily- 
seared politicians who, at the drop of a 
hat, are ready to use the Jews as a scape- 
goat. 
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The British, who know the Near East 
well (but seldom apply that knowledge), 
were not intimidated with the imaginary 
horrors of a Pan-Arabic rebellion—they 
know better—and quietly proceeded to 
mass troops for the mortal assault on 
Gailani. To be sure, the Arabs in the Near 
East did express their sympathies with 
the Iraq rebellion, one more indication of 
how deeply impressed they were by Ger- 
man propaganda, but there was not a 
trace of any military assistance. 


In Egypt, anti-British demonstrations 
took place and funds were collected to 
aid the Iraqi resistance. United Press re- 
ported from Ankara, Turkey, on May 18, 
that “two diplomatic missions from Mos- 
lem states (probably from Egypt and 
Hedjaz) predicted today that if peace did 
not come soon between Britain and Iraq 
a holy war would flare up in the entire 
world of Islam.” This was another master- 
piece of that political blackmail so fre- 
quently used by shrewd Arabic leaders 
on gullible Western statesmen. 

A few days later the “jihad,” the holy 
war, was declared by the ex-Mulfti of 
Jerusalem, Haj Amin el Husseini, who, 
in a broadcast, solemnly declared that the 
“time is now come to wrest our inde- 
pendence from the British.” German gold 
had been circulated lavishly in the Arab 
world and German and Italian propa- 
ganda had blared across the Arab lands 
from Bari and Athens. The Arabs were 
called upon to fight and await their “liber- 
ation” from oppression at the hands of 
the Nazi army. 

The response to this appeal was most 
pitiful. A few French lorries, loaded with 
Arab volunteers from Syria, moved to 
join the army of Rashid Ali in Iraq. Those 
volunteers never reached Iraq because 
they were dive-bombed and strafed by 
British planes. Gailani, the Mufti, and 
their German advisers made frantic ef- 
forts to get some military help instead of 
expressions of sympathy from King Ibn 
Saud of Hedjaz and Emir Abdullah of 
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Transjordan. Both attempts failed, prov- 
ing once again that Pan-Arabic unity 
is a fallacy, created to justify the policy 
of appeasement toward the Arabs. 

The shrewd Ibn Saud received the 
Iraqi mission, headed by Suad Pasha, 
very cordially, but promised nothing save 
to keep his fingers crossed. Emir Abdul- 
lah, long hated by the Iraqi nationalists 
for his moderate attitude toward the 
British, was given rougher treatment. 
Transjordan was actually invaded by an 
Iraqi force, headed by Fauzi Bey Kau- 
kadzi. This invasion ended quickly in a 
hasty retreat when the British desert 
legion routed the Iraqi troops. 

Just for the record, a few words should 
be said about Fauzi Bey Kaukadzi. This 
is the same Kaukadzi who led Arab bands 
which terrorized the opponents of the 
Mufti and killed individual and defence- 
less Englishmen and Jews during the 
riots of 1937-39. Fauzi Bey, when sur- 
rounded in northern Palestine by British 
troops, was given the chance to cross the 
border. Some overcautious officials were 
afraid that the execution of this notorious 
bandit might cause resentment among the 
Arabs. Pictures of Kaukadzi, triumph- 
antly crossing the border, were sold later 
in Palestine by the Mufti’s agents, as 
proof that the government was, after all, 
not against them. The fact that Kaukadzi 
was given the opportunity to escape was 
revealed in a letter to the London Times 
by Brigadier General Harris, who con- 
ducted the operations. Kaukadzi, by his 
attempt to invade Transjordan, repaid his 
debt of gratitude to the British. 

After a brief campaign, on May 31, 
1941, the army of Gailani, left by the 
Germans to its fate, was beaten and sued 
for an armistice. Emir Abdul Ilah, pre- 
viously deposed, was restored to power. 

Rashid Bey Gailani, the Mufti, and Dr. 
F. Grobba—the High Command of the 
“jihad”—fled to Axis-held territory. The 
holy war lasted less than a month, but at 
a crucial moment, when Britain alone was 
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carrying the burden of war and had every 
right to expect assistance from a people 
she had helped to gain independence. 

After normal conditions were restored, 
the British still did not enjoy the confi- 
dence and the support of the people of 
Iraq. An American correspondent who 
visited Iraq a year after the rebellion 
says: “Iraqis resent the presence of 
British troops in their country. The whole 
area is honeycombed with Axis agents 
and if Britain’s position became obviously 
desperate during a German attack, the 
Iraqis could be roused to a revolt.” (A. 
Michie, Fortune, March, 1942.) 

This is an unbiased opinion of a keen 
observer of the Near East. Today Iraq is, 
for all practical purposes, a British-occu- 
pied territory. The old-new Premier, Nuri 
Said Pasha, causes no trouble to the 
British. Mr. Willkie puts it this way: “Sir 
Kinahan Cornwallis, British minister at 
Bagdad and another of the tall, pipe- 
smoking, able, quiet, and very British 
Colonial Office Empire-builders whom I 
met all through the Middle East was un- 
doubtedly a man to whom Nuri listened 
with, to put it mildly, respectful atten- 
tion.” (One World, p. 4.) 

One must not forget that Gailani and 
the Mufti are today in Germany and that 
both carry on a very shrewd propaganda 
against Britain and America. There is 
little doubt, however, that after Allied 
victories in Libya and Tunisia, the Iraqis 
will jump on the victory wagon and claim 
that they have been there all along. 

Hedjaz and Yemen, on the Arabian 
Peninsula, with about 225,000 square 
miles and about 400,000 people, are separ- 
ated by hundreds of miles of desert from 
the active fighting fronts. Being in this 
isolated position, they were not called 
upon to declare their adherence or pref- 
erence in this war. 

Ibn Saud, the ablest ruler of the Near 
East, came to power by ousting King Hus- 
sein, who was imposed on Hedjaz by the 
British. In order to console the ex-King, 
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Lawrence persuaded the British Govern- 
ment to make Feisal and Abdullah, sons 
of Hussein, rulers of Iraq and Transjor- 
dan, respectively. Emir Abdullah, who is 
today the surviving head of the Hashim- 
ites, and Ibn Saud, the fanatically pious 
head of the Wahabites, have very little 
love for each other. 

The King of Hedjaz unquestionably de- 
serves the title of the best political 
strategist of Arabia. For years he has 
watched the formation of two political 
blocks in the world and decided to shift 
sides whenever necessary, or, as it hap- 
pens more often, to sit on both sides of 
the fence at once. Dr. Fritz Grobba, the 
German emissary, was very welcome at 
his court, but so were also the British 
and American envoys. When Ibn Saud 
sent his pro-British son, Feisal, to Lon- 
don, he also sent his intimate, Khalil el 
Hud, to Berlin. A beautiful dagger went 
as a gift to the King of England and an 
Arabian thoroughbred horse to Mussolini. 
When German and British oil companies 
bid for concessions, Ibn Saud awarded 
the contract to an American corporation 
—always trying to keep the balance. 

The Immam (King) of Yemen, Yahya, 
followed the political game of Ibn Saud, 
but with less finesse. Both Kings have, 
of course, no interest whatsoever in the 
ideological differences involved in the 
war. They are absolute rulers, a little on 
the patriarchal side. Here, too, one may 
safely assume that when the Allies are 
on the road to victory, Hedjaz and Yemen 
will join the parade. 

Syria, Palestine, and Transjordan have 
a population of about 6,000,000 and each 
enjoys a different political status. Syria 
is a French mandated territory, ruled 
now by the Free French, while Palestine 
is a British mandate. Britain took upon 
herself, through the Balfour Declaration, 
to aid the Jews in building their national 
home in Palestine. Transjordan is an 
Arabic principality, ruled by Emir Ab- 
dullah and his British advisers. 
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During the hard fight put up by the 
Vichy French in Syria, the Syrian popu- 
lation remained indifferent, and so it 
remains today. Palestine, with its ever- 
increasing Jewish population of about 
550,000, as compared to 1,000,000 Arabs, 
presents a problem of its own in the Near 
East. It is easily understood why the Jews 
in Palestine gave their immediate and un- 
qualified support to the Allied cause. In 
fact, the British seemed to have, at times, 
some difficulty in trying to restrain the 
Jews in their eagerness to participate 
more actively in the war. Innumerable 
times the Jews offered to recruit a separ- 
ate Jewish army of 50,000 men. This offer 
was repeatedly rejected on very flimsy 
pretexts. The real reason here again 
seemed to be the good old Arabic bogey 
man. Not discouraged, the Jews volun- 
teered for service with the British. Today, 
22,000 Jews fight with the Allied forces 
in the Near East. Generals Wavel and 
Montgomery testified to the fact that the 
Jews are second to none in bravery and 
devotion to duty. The various other con- 
tributions of Jewish Palestine to the war 
effort are already a matter of record. 

How about the Arabs in Palestine? For 
forty months, before the outbreak of the 
war, Palestine was the scene of anti- 
Jewish and anti-British disturbances. 
Many Jews and Britishers and many 
more Arabs paid with their lives for the 
great and hollow ambitions of the Mufti 
of Jerusalem to become the “liberator” 
of Palestine. Yes, this is the same Mufti 
Haj Amin who instigated the Gailani 
putsch in Iraq and who now directs the 
German propaganda to the Near East. 

How was it possible, one may ask, that 
this notorious trouble-maker was allowed 
to continue his activities for so long a 
time? No sensible observer of the Near 
East will find it easy to answer this ques- 
tion. It is sometimes futile to search the 
minds of colonial officials. 

Haj Amin el Husseini started his politi- 
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cal career by taking part in the riots in 
Jaffa in 1920, in which several Jews were 
killed. He was found guilty on that 
charge and sentenced, “in absentia,” to 
ten years in prison. He fled to Syria and 
in less than a year this fugitive was back 
as Grand Mufti of Jerusalem. The High 
Commissioner of Palestine started the 
policy of appeasement back in 1920. 

On April 20, 1936, Husseini called a 
general strike against the government and 
organized guerilla bands which attacked 
and murdered Jews, British Tommies, 
and very many moderate Arabs. When 
exiled, after the assassination of a high- 
ranking British official, he moved his 
headquarters to Syria and then to Iraq. 
Today his great oratorical talents and his 
British-given title of Mufti prove to be 
very useful in broadcasting Nazi propa- 
ganda to the Arabs. 

It is needless to add that the Arabs in 
Palestine were antagonistic to the British 
war effort from the very start. Fakhri 
Bey Nashashibi, the only Arab leader 
who had the courage to urge the Arabs 
to support the Allies, was murdered by 
the Mufti’s henchmen in May, 1942. 

This factual account of the conditions 
and feelings in the Arab world, based 
mainly on reports by objective American 
observers, should justify those who for 
years have contended that a policy of 
appeasement toward the Arabs will be 
just as disastrous as the appeasement of 
Munich. There is very little difference in 
dealing with the Mufti and Gailani or 
with Franco and Laval. 

The time has come when the American 
statesmen and the American people must 
realize that Pan-Arabism is an imaginary 
fallacy and that the danger of a holy war 
in the Near East is wishful thinking of 
reactionary minds. The Arab peoples will 
be won to the democratic side only when 
the Allied powers repudiate all the pro- 
Fascist rulers and help them establish a 
new and democratic leadership. 























“Ie Kock Cried Out 


HEY CLOSED the door behind them 
[win stealthy, unnecessary care, Hans 
and Julia Gottlieb, and Daniel, the 
man she was going to marry,—if they 
were given a chance. They knew that 
other Jews were groping their ways to 
the gentle darkness out of other shut-in 
rooms. They were relieved and almost 
glad as they entered the soft, spring twi- 
light. They too were acting in numbers; 
but they had nothing but the darkness to 
care for them, that and perhaps the added 
protection of so light a thing as the sweet 
spring breeze. They turned their faces 
away from each other in anger at seeing 
on another face the driven worry each 
hoped to keep from his own. 


The slender moon of the first quarter 
was above and a little to the side of the 
tallest building at the end of the street. 
The strollers along the street were the 
usual crowd, some full of laughter and 
play, some vague, some serious. 


“Well, they’re busy,” said Daniel mildly. 
“They’re going about their business.” 

“And why not? Wouldn’t I like to! 
They have daily lives to live,” Julia cried. 

The long, weary day was again upon 
them with its endless discussions of why 
do they hate us, and can it be our fault, 
and what can we do hiding thus, and 
what is this insult to our birth past all 
enduring, and God has forgotten us, and 
not only us, but Himself. 

Hans couldn’t bear any more of it; and 
he couldn’t bear any more of Julia with 
her notions of what was natural and un- 
natural, that had become winded in the 
gale about them; and surely Hans wanted 
no more of Daniel who had a fine, hard 
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scorn for those people who chose to hurt 
anyone weak and helpless. It set Daniel 
apart in artificial patience, more apart 
from his friends than from his enemies, 
who had no interest in the wall he was 
building. 

Suddenly Hans bolted away, back in 
the direction they had come from. 

“Will he go home?” Daniel asked. 


Julia shrugged. She looked back at 
Hans. Even his walk was beautiful. She 
was proud and full of woe. He was so 
handsome. Everybody said so,—even 
Christians, she thought meekly. “We’re 
all damned,” she said. 

“Whatever you do, don’t help them 
hurt us, or we shall be damned.” 

“And why not? Courage and prayer, 
prayer for more courage. That’s all there 
is. I want to be one of those.” She made 
a small motion toward the people around 
them. “Any one, the ugliest and least. 
Oh, God, don’t let me die! Let’s hurry to 
the synagogue. Let’s hide and pray and 
bury ourselves.” 

“Julia —Julia—darling, I .” Daniel 
began, but he saw her grey eyes mys- 
terious and tortured under the first wan 
light of the street lamps. How could he 
talk of loving her when he heard his 
words rattle against his senses? He shut 
his mouth tight and hard, and he held 
her arm closer. They hurried on as fast 
as they dared. 

Hans walked on, keeping his feet in 
check. His spirit dashed ahead, darting a 
look behind him as if he could find a 
loophole in the shadows about him. He 
had nowhere to go. He went up one street 
and down the next and along a third,— 
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just to move. He would look for Martha, 
he thought. She too must be in the streets. 
If he met her would she greet him? She 
must have joined some underground 
movement. And if so, she would have to 
wrench herself clear of everyone she 
knew, especially Jews. That was why she 
could swoop down upon them, taunt them 
for listening so brokenly to cries of 
“Judah, hang yourself!” cry out herself 
against that same advice, and that she 
loved him, Hans, leave them food and 
fly off. They hadn’t touched her sorry gift 
of food. How she would mock them,— 
and rightly—, for filling their mouths so 
full of words they had no room for 
food. But Martha had no time to under- 
stand their hard effort to hew out a plan 
for themselves with words. What other 
weapon was theirs,—they with only left 
hands? 

Even the opposition could not use him. 
Why need a Jew be ruled out? All he 
had were questions,—and into his mind 
would stab the horrid answer he hoped 
someday to forget. “Remember—Jews are 
not people!” the sign on the park gate 
had said,—and did not stop saying. 

Troopers marched by singing their 
songs. Another group passed by and again 
someone picked up the chant, “Judah, 
hang yourself.” The feet along the street 
became part of the simple beat. The thin 
spring air was bursting with it. Hans 
wondered about the fun they got out of 
this marching, robust, measured brother- 
hood. But then, as his friend Claus had 
once said, many people did not mind 
monotony. They liked it; it lulled them 
and made them feel safe. Yet they were 
not safe; they too seemed frightened, 
frightened even of themselves. Ah, he, 
Hans, wouldn’t, were he one of them! 
If only he could see some sense in it he 
would not be feeling so stranded; and 
barring sense, if only there were some- 
thing lovely in these heavy, metallic, 
marching boots and voices. 

And the old men, the old men of Israel, 
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who were supposed to be so wise, who 
wore their wisdom like a traditional 
prayer shawl over their shoulders, the 
old men could advise only endurance. 
Hands ached for some plan for resistance. 
All that they understood was to endure, 
to endure in meekness, for they were to 
inherit heaven. They could think up in- 
genious symbols for endurance like old 
Mr. Uhrmann that very afternoon. 

Mr. Uhrmann had visited them in the 
hard light of the afternoon, even as they 
sat in their room above the street, wait- 
ing for cries to hang themselves and 
listening to echoes of their own hearts, 
and talking themselves full and wearing 
themselves out with more words that 
tagged after the cries from the street 
below. Mr. Uhrmann was a friend of Mr. 
Gottlieb’s. Old, dignified Adolf Uhrmann 
not only had dignity but he was Nordic 
looking. He was the one in those fearful 
days who dared to carry messages. No- 
body suspected him of being a Jew and 
the swastika in his lapel looked as native 
as his blue eyes and high-bridged nose 
would lead one to believe. 

They had crowded him with questions; 
what was happening down there, any- 
thing new, anything painful, and per- 
chance anything good? How were their 
father and their mother? Mr. and Mrs. 
Gottlieb were at an uncle’s where a num- 
ber of the older people, friends and rela- 
tives, had gone because it was a house, 
not an apartment, where they hoped to 
be able to hide, to protect themselves if 
need be, and to pray in a community in 
their proper numbers. The young people 
had refused to go, crying out against it 
as a reckless plan. But since none could 
foresee the future they had decided that 
each one should do as he saw fit. 

Mr. Uhrmann had said they were all 
well and safe; but that they would leave 
the house to go to the synagogue that 
evening, as many Jews as possible. He 
wanted Hans and Julia and Daniel to 
go too. 
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“Don’t argue with me, don’t fight,” he 
had said gently. “You have no way for 
us, Hans, and the way you said we might 
have taken six months ago, a year ago, 
is not our way.” 

The old man looked tired and they let 
him go on with the plan for the evening 
without interruption. It was a difficult and 
complicated plan in the telling; whereas 
it had been simple, direct and effective 
when it had been warmly conceived. Mr. 
Uhrmann found that he told it in half- 
tones, partly for the sake of his hearers 
and partly for the plan, lest it be coldly 
and quickly denounced. 

It was to be a special service at the 
synagogue that night. Here he had hesi- 
tated and sought for new words. But the 
young people had grown adept at hearing 
half-said words and seeing half-made ges- 
tures. They understood enough to realize 
they were being asked to partake of a 
funeral service,—many funeral services. 

“No,—many people had not died,—not 
yet,—but many had—.” His tired voice 
had trailed off as though he would seek 
refuge in things he would not say. 

“Whose?” Hans wanted something said 
explicitly. “Do you mean Julia’s and 
Dan’s and mine, and mother’s, father’s, 
yours,—everybody’s? All of us who are 
not dead yet?” 

Mr. Uhrmann looked utterly lonely. He 
nodded. “That’s what it looks like to you, 
I know. But to us it’s a way of keeping 
up our courage and our spirits.” 

Hans had leapt up at what he called 
an outrage, a blow to their desire to live, 
and old use of witchcraft to get them into 
the synagogue, all together where they 
could easily be caught. “It’s up to us to 
spread out thin, not to huddle. That’s our 
age-old mistake.” 

Mr. Uhrmann had repeated that it was 
not a wish for death, but rather a hope 
to save their spirits and to deal with any 
eventuality. Perhaps, as Hans saw it, it 
was a way back, but in his own eyes it 
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was a way forward, to gather the strength 
of their forefathers and their God. It was 
a way to make them superior to their 
fate. They did not want to die like dogs, 
in fear and cowering. Men wanted to die 
well too, with dignity, not to lose track 
of their humanity. If they were to live 
they would meet it, fortified with spiritual 
strength. “Isn’t it both we fear, how we’re 
to live our lives and how we’re to die 
our deaths?” Then he had added, “It’s not 
suicidal, they’re not firing cannon at us. 
And if we die there it will be a place of 
our choosing.” 

Hans had gasped. “Spiritual,—tosh.” 
But he retired into himself. He could not 
shout at Mr. Uhrmann. 

Julia felt that the pain across her chest 
had grown heavier all the long afternoon. 
“Our own too!” she had said in a back- 
rush of panic. 

“But Mr. Uhrmann,” Daniel had asked, 
“Aren’t you mixing up life and death?” 

Hans had watched Daniel in a sort of 
fierce satisfaction. Here Daniel would 
knock his head against the stone wall of 
his neat arguments that modern life was 
out of scale, that buildings were too big, 
that this was a queer time bickering with 
itself in an excess of logic. “A man is told 
on all sides that he doesn’t exist as a 
man, but that he’s part of a mass or 
nothing; and he still feels that he can’t 
be both with all his heart. He may have 
to learn how. And he’s just learned that 
space is expanding. He has greater dis- 
tances to cover and better machines. He 
has more books to read and more facts 
to learn before he can begin to think. And 
that’s not only for a Jew. We’re told to 
look forward all the time. There have been 
other bad times. We’ve lost the trick of 
looking backward. We'll have to learn to 
do both and put them together. The devil 
only knows how we'll learn.” 

And here was Mr. Uhrmann come to 
tell them how, Hans had thought, and 
Daniel didn’t seem to like it. Perhaps now 
Dan couldn’t laugh when Hans answered 
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that when he was kicked it wasn’t his 
fault that he had a backside. 


But what had Daniel been saying to 
Mr. Uhrmann? That the plan wasn’t 
sensible? Hans had wanted to laugh 
aloud, to shout his mockery to all sides. 
“It’s morbid,” Daniel had gone on, “A 
pageant in the midst of real trouble, as 
though we Jews could be a symbol unto 
ourselves even while we live and breathe.” 


Mr. Uhrmann had agreed in part. Life 
and death had been mixed up for them, 
in some cases past recognition. He had 
gone on sadly as part of his job with a 
stiff-necked people who had tasted and 
loved freedom. There was so little that 
was sensible in the way that Daniel meant 
sense, there was so little they could do, 
they were so late to do even that little. 
They had so great a need for strength, 
and that strength must come from within 
themselves. This was a way to nourish 
that strength and raise their heads a bit 
in their own eyes. 

He had not sounded very confident, but 
they knew he would not have done this 
at all if he were not convinced that it 
was right. 

Before he had gone he had told them 
to come only if they wished. “Whatever 
you do,” he had said, “may it be blessed.” 

After Mr. Uhrmann had gone they had 
stared at each other in amazement. A 
maudlin orgy, Daniel had called it. A 
monstrosity, Hans had cried. “Is it to tell 
ourselves we're going, or God we're 
coming?” 

Julia had suggested that either right 
or wrong it was better to stick together. 
To be killed here or there, to torture 
themselves here or there, to be hounded 
and hurt here or there. These were dread- 
ful alternatives and all theirs. And she 
for one wanted to get out of this house. 

For all their fine arguments that last 
was the one that told the most. So here 
was Hans walking along the street after 
days of being imprisoned in the house; 
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and by the advice of the old men who 
had kept him prisoner with their rules 
of caution. “Keep off the streets, keep 
quiet, stay away from crowds, keep out 
of their way.” Maybe then they would 
end up with a whole skin. Of course, that 
was all Daniel asked for, to end up with 
a whole skin at the end of this. Accord- 
ing to Daniel, that was the role of the 
intelligent person, to wait through a ter- 
rible time, when he could see no reason 
anywhere, to gather his strength so that 
they could begin anew. 

Hans had imagined that the air would 
make him feel at ease just once again; 
but it was no better watching the people 
from the street than from a window. Even 
as they sauntered along the idle people 
seemed to march, so well did the march- 
ing ones fill the air with a steady, deadly 
rhythm. 

He would cry out to those marching 
people. If he ran, would they run? If they 
caught him, would they beat him? Let 
them. He should like to do something for 
them. He’d give them their fun and their 
thanks could spill over. Everything he 
had they wanted, this land he had once 
thought his, the only language he could 
think in, his body, his education, the fun 
he had once had. Maybe all this was theirs 
for their giving and their taking. By what 
right, then did he ask for mercy when 
he had nothing left that a man needed? 
And what of the one good Christian in 
the crowd? Would he cry for him, Hans, 
and for himself too? How much could 
they take without being Jew-shocked for 
the rest of their lives? 

Somewhere down the street Hans heard 
a voice call out loud and high, “Run, 
Jew, run.” It wasn’t near him but he ran 
with the others who took up the chase 
with a laugh. 

The people ran for a number of blocks, 
Hans in their midst. A few shouted to 
the Jew to run, to hang himself, to hide 
in a hole, to wallow in his own dung, for 
a while, and for a change to drink his own 
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blood. Some of the people did nothing 
but run, their breath noisy in their 
throats. Some laughed good-naturedly, 
easily, like their trot. The chase was there 
and they had taken it up. After a while 
they stopped and the crowd drifted apart. 

Hans knew no more about those other 
people at the end of the run than he had 
known at the beginning. That’s what he 
wanted, to know something of what went 
on in their heads, what prodded them on, 
what slaked their thirst when they asked 
in one united action for a private satisfac- 
tion? There were few people near him 
and he looked about to get his bearings. 
A few doors below him was the syna- 
gogue. So that was where the Jew had 
gone, into the synagogue. Hans had not 
seen the other Jew. He could not have 
said under oath that there had been 
another Jew running at the head of the 
crowd with laughter in the air behind 
him. But he felt he had chased the Jew 
into the synagogue and that he must go 
in there with him. 

Hans stood listening in the vestibule. 
There was a drone from within the syna- 
gogue. He hesitated once more, giving 
himself one more chance to stay out; but 
he started to walk in slowly. 

Inside, the synagogue was dim, only 
half-lit by the upright candelabras at the 
corners of the platform in front of the 
ark of the Torah. The light over the ark 
gleamed quietly through the stained-glass 
shade. Hans walked in among the men 
and took his place. He took a prayer book 
from the rack in front of him. They were 
having evening prayers. He turned toward 
the East with the others for the eighteen 
benedictions. 


He lagged behind the others; but that 
was all right too, he thought. Here each 
man was alone with his God. Here there 
was no intermediary, no special pleader. 
He alone had to take his sins and his 
prayers to God. He went along with the 
permission of the whole praying commu- 
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nity. Hans stared at the Hebrew char- 
acters on the right hand page. For gen- 
erations these had been a bond for Israel, 
and a comfort. He tried to make out a 
letter here and there, to recall that little 
information from his childhood. He could 
read the translation on the left-hand page, 
but his mind shunned its meaning. He 
wanted it to remain strange. 


When the eighteen benedictions were 
over he sat down and looked around. 
There were a number of people he knew 
and a number he had never seen before. 
There were many empty rows from the 
middle of the synagogue on to the back. 
He saw his mother in the front row of the 
women’s gallery. Julia was beside her. 
On Julia’s other side was his aunt. She 
was elderly now and he had heard she 
was dying of cancer. Her head was bent 
low over her prayer-book. He wondered 
if it gave her a sense of assurance, that 
her body couldn’t be hurt very much 
more. 


Downstairs there were the usual num- 
ber of old men. Hans did not know 
whether or not they were part of this 
special service. They had always gone to 
the synagogue and the evening prayer 
was enough for them. Their house of 
worship had been a home for a great host 
before them; and for them it would con- 
tinue long after, the abiding life of an 
otherwise homeless people. They did not 
treat a synagogue with awe. God is so 
much simpler than His vicars that the 
synagogue had the cozy quality of a be- 
loved home. They came here in gladness, 
in woe, and in everyday duty. 


Hans saw his father a few seats away 
in the same row. His father looked at him 
steadily and turned his head to his prayer 
book. Mr. Gottlieb had always been a 
stern man but not a religious one. That 
stern, steady look made Hans feel like a 
child, and he wanted to say, “See, I 
obeyed, didn’t I?” His father was intent 
again on his prayers. For the moment he 
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could forget his wife and children, his 
son and his daughter. They were lost in his 
prayers, to be found at the end of them. 


Fred Linder, son of their well-known 
Dr. Henry Linder, slipped into the seat 
beside Hans. 


“Is your father here?” Hans asked. He 
wanted to know what Dr. Linder thought 
about this funeral service. Hans remem- 
bered going to him and finding him pa- 
tient with the tearing questions of his 
adolescence. He had been a good friend 
to all the young men when they could 
not be without a hero and when they had 
wanted backing for their wild, young de- 
nunciations. He had been so satisfactory, 
more so because of the energy in his man- 
ner and his use of words. Hans had 
agreed heartily on what had been right 
and what outworn and tattered in a mod- 
ern world. What was Dr. Linder saying 
about this? Hans wished he had asked 
him before he had allowed himself to be 
driven into the synagogue. 

Fred Linder whispered, “No, he’s not 
here. He said it was blasphemy and I 
think he was shocked. He always tried 
to protect God in his queer way. He said 
it was awful bad taste. He talked and 
talked. Called this homeopathy and his 
school was allopathy,—and a lot more.” 


This wasn’t what Hans wanted to hear 
either from Dr. Linder or anyone else. 
This cry of “no, no,” was rampant among 
them. It came of a hard shock and was 
their first reaction. 

Hans listened instead to the two old 
men in back of him. They were praying 
softly but audibly; and their Hebrew 
words strung together rapidly had a for- 
eign tapping. The taps went along to a 
word held for a second, and then another 
rapid tapping. The old men finished and 
waited for the leader. One of the men 
whispered to the other. Hans did not hear 
what was said, but he heard the answer. 
“Ah,” said the second man, “it’s bad, but 


our people will yet have another rejoicing 
holiday.” 
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Where did they get their courage from, 
their blind, stubborn courage? Hans 
wanted to ask them. But they would look 
askance at him and his cowardice. Their 
courage was too much part of them and 
the things they had made theirs, like their 
lot and their road to justice and salvation. 


There was a pause in the service. The 
rabbi stood on the platform in front of 
the ark. His face was white under the 
dim light. The congregation was entirely 
still as he started to talk. Later on some 
of the women began to cry and the quiet 
crying spread over the people even to 
those whose eyes were dry. 

“T should like to comfort you, but only 
God can do that. The terrible thing is to 
be attacked as a human being. We’re no- 
body’s enemies. We know that. They say 
terrible things of us. They use the word 
‘Jew’ as a characterization instead of a 
statement of fact. To be attacked as 
human beings with human attributes, is 
to be robbed; and a terrible provocation 
to leave the path of truth for blind mud- 
dled anger. It is up to us to remember 
that no one but ourselves can take our 
humanity from us. Perhaps this service 
may bring you the comfort we need so 
sorely. We Jews have had to fight for a 
long time now for our right to be on the 
earth. Yet time has confirmed our right, 
and we believe that God has confirmed 
us. All Jews will not leave this earth. 
Some of us will die. But some of us will 
live. May the Lord bless you and protect 
you and all Israel.” 


The rabbi was finished. Hans was 
breathless. His thoughts tripped over 
each other. That speech was so bare. 
Where was the usual architecture of a 
sermon? Even if the rabbi did not ap- 
prove of this, he should not have left it 
at that. “Some of us will live.” “Go back, 
go back,” his heart called to the rabbi. 
“We're alive; that should be a challenge.” 
Hans sat quietly. “Some of us will live,” 
he repeated under his breath. 


Fred Linder heard him. “He’s right, 
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you know,” he whispered, “some of us 
will live.” 

At that moment Hans hated Fred and 
he knew why he had never liked him. 
Fred had a sharp face and a quick pene- 
trating look and a way of saying what 
you did not want him to know. He prob- 
ably would say next that the rabbi’s other 
words about being robbed of one’s 
humanity were meant for him, Hans. 
Fred would know that that was what 
Hans had done. Deep inside of him he 
had begun to feel dissolved, that he 
wasn’t quite right, that being born a Jew 
had something vaguely wrong about it. 
Fred might know it but Hans did not 
want to be exposed to hearing it. Because 
it shan’t be true any more, he told him- 
self. Naming a disease, lifting it out of a 
string of disordered symptoms, was part 
of the cure. And he said it to himself 
because he wanted to give it a form to 
cling to. “I’ll crawl on all fours, if I must, 
and I’ll still be a human being; if I have 
to pray to God for my soul.” 

Then things began happening rapidly. 
The true mourners were standing and 
saying their traditional prayer of mourn- 
ing and the congregation responded. “He 
Who maketh peace in His high places, 
may He make peace for us and for all 
Israel; and say ye, Amen.” 


There was a murmur of excitement and 
then, as though they had been made 
ready by this actual mourning, they went 
directly into the funeral service, the un- 
adorned, simple service itself, used alike 
for king and beggar without the added 
trimmings sometimes used to honor a 
dead man. 


The cantor began intoning, “The Rock, 
his work is perfect, for all his ways are 
judgment: ——.” 

Hans read the translation. It was not 
a long prayer. He had never read it be- 
fore and he gave himself over to it like 
a tired swimmer who, knowing he can 
fight no more, gives himself to the cur- 
rent to carry him where it will, perhaps 
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back to the kindred shore. There was such 
dignified faith and obedience, such willing 
humility, and all said so beautifully, “. . . 
and say unto the angel, Stay thy hand.” 


They read the one hundred twentieth 
psalm. “In my distress I called unto the 
Lord,.....” Then came the prayer for the 
departed, first for the men and then for 
the women, read separately. “And bind 
up his soul in the bond of life.” 


It was beautiful, Hans thought, with 
the comfort that beauty can give. These 
words carried the force of years and peo- 
ple who had given themselves and their 
emotions. But he was not prepared for 
what followed. Instead of inserting a 
name in the prayer for the departed while 
it was being read, they had left that for 
the end, and when they finished they read 
a long list. Now he was aghast, a funeral 
without a coffin, and as yet without a 
corpse. He listened for names. They were 
read in families. The gaps in the families 
he knew, and the names he heard, were 
both startling. He felt he was being but- 
ted into closed places. What was this one 
doing in the list, and that one? Paul! 
Frank too! Frank’s brother and his wife. 
They wrote and painted and had the free- 
dom of the arts in their souls. They 
should have been the last ones in the 
world to be here. And Julius Gottlieb, 
his wife Naomi, his son Hans, his daugh- 
ter Julia. 


His eyes rushed to meet Julia’s. But 
she was looking down at Daniel at the 
opposite side of the altar. When Hans saw 
them both leave their places, he left his 
too. The three met again in the vestibule 
of the synagogue, an island where the 
muted sounds of the synagogue within 
seemed more hushed, and the street 
seemed far away behind the outer door. 
Julia stood before Daniel straight and 
grim, poised slightly on her toes, ready 
to run. 

“Daniel, take me away from here, any- 
where, home or anywhere you can think 
of. But with you. And we'll be together.” 
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“If we can be married,” Daniel said. 

“How can we now? It will be like a 
show.” 

“If we can be married.” Daniel was 
dogged. “I shan’t do it otherwise. Not 
now. You wouldn’t at any other time. 
Nor would I. You don’t want your life 
that way. You like things to be orderly. 
Please, Julia, let’s not do anything be- 
cause of pressure. Not now.” 


Hans looked on. Poor Julia, he thought. 
Well, maybe not poor Julia. Weren’t they 
all pinched for time even while time 
lagged so heavily? Weren’t they all chok- 
ing for little breathing spaces, and little 
spots of peace? Funerals and marriage 
mixed up and they running in between 
lest hatred catch up with them. Wasn’t it 
like Julia to give it the real touch! But 
as Hans saw Julia’s face, the almost 
broken look in her eyes, he knew this 
wasn’t the touch of drama. Her feet were 
tottering and she was holding on in the 
only way she knew. 

“Go ahead, Dan,” he said as though 
Julia needed her brother’s blessing. 


But Daniel said, “Let’s ask Mr. Uhr- 
mann.” 

Hans went back into the synagogue. 
He was afraid people would look at him 
with disapproval because of his moving 
about. However, he called Mr. Uhrmann 
and as an afterthought beckoned to his 
father. 

The five of them stood close together 
in the vestibule talking in whispers. 

“We want to be married,” said Daniel 
taking the lead. 

“Now?” asked Mr. Gottlieb. 

“Yes, now,” said Julia. “We’re going 
together if we’re married or not.” 

Whatever she expected of fight from 
her father she was taken aback when he 
spoke. This was not the man she knew. 
His voice, his manner, the way he bent 
his head toward them, were strangely 
soft and sad in her strict father. It was 
as though he were trying to understand 
his children for the first time. 
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“What can I advise you? I should like 
life to take its normal course, but then 
so would you. Our lives have gone astray. 
I should like it if we contrived to keep 
our heads. But I know how hard it is 
and I’m not so certain any more of the 
right way to remain sane. I don’t know 
what to say about the direction you must 
take. Perhaps for yourselves you will 
know better.” 

Mr. Uhrmann said, “Wait a few mo- 
ments. I’ll ask Dr. Essler. We’ll manage 
something quickly. We don’t want all our 
customs broken down. .It won’t be a state 
marriage for a while; but whatever you 
do you will have the blessing of our com- 
munity. And remember, that still means 
something, to have the respect of your 
people and live in dignity.” 

Julia sat down on the cold hard steps 
leading to the women’s gallery. “I'll wait,” 
she said. To them it might be a question 
of advisability. But for her there was no 
question. She saw it as the only thing 
to do, to save one thing of her life if she 
was to go on fighting for the rest. Not 
that she couldn’t stop caring right there 
and then. She felt ill, the walls swayed 
and dipped around her. Daniel’s face be- 
came blurred. I’m going to faint,” she 
thought. She put her head between her 
knees and sucked in the air through her 
mouth. Her head cleared and she was 
struck as if with the suddenness of a 
revelation. Food, that was it; she wasn’t 
ill, she was hungry, starving hungry. She 
hadn’t eaten all day, and little enough 
the day before. Small wonder she was 
dizzy and faint. What had possessed them 
that they had not eaten? They weren’t 
good enough at protecting themselves. 
Martha had given them food and they 
should have jumped at it. They must 
learn how to live from moment to mo- 
ment, not to see every gesture as part of 
a structural model for them to handle. 
She’d get this marriage over; they would 
run away, Daniel and she, and then they 
would eat. 
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Daniel sat beside her on the cold step. 
He took her hand and accepted her 
bowed head without question. There was 
enough to break her head with thinking 
and brooding. If he dared, he too would 
bow his head and keep it there. But that 
would be making it too easy, to bow one’s 
head oneself. He would hold on to the 
few things he knew for him and for Julia. 
If it made him artificial, why very well. 
It was like holding his breath in fetid air, 
to save what he could for the time that 
would come later. 

Hans went back to the synagogue and 
his seat beside Fred Linder. He could not 
ignore their dilemma and he could not 
help. The funeral service was over. He 
barely noticed it as a sigh that went 
through his thoughts, a short service that 
might have been longer a few months 
before for a less ragged congregation. 

The cantor was reading from the book 
of Ecclesiastes, “Surely oppression turn- 
eth a wise man into a fool.” But Hans 
did not listen. He had a new-born prayer 
of his own. It was for Julia he wanted to 
cry and to pray. “It’s a marriage, Lord. 
I never thought I’d care. She’s my sister, 
Lord, and she’s doing this because she’s 
pressed into it. Help her. Give her a 
happy life!” 

The cantor continued reading, the con- 
gregation followed. Their prayers were 
lonesome but they read of their great 
books in union. Hans had never heard 
the words of Koheleth before; he was 
swayed by their beauty and their breadth, 
from worldliness to Godliness. The old 
man who could go back to radiant words 
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and a glowing history had a fine weapon. 
Fine names, high deeds of the past, great 
thoughts forever theirs. God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob. Moses watch over us 
once more. 

The sounds of weeping were all about 
him. He felt them spread like soft clouds 
that hung over his thoughts. Yet Hans 
knew that now these people felt they had 
less to cry over; they were “not to die 
unprepared, like dogs.” He wanted to cry 
with them. But he sat very still as he 
read on, “Rejoice, O young man, in thy 
youth; ’ It was no solution and it 
made nothing easier to bear; but perhaps 
it would make it possible to bear, to 
know their deeds and emotions as theirs, 
and his as his. 

He wanted to stretch his feet out very 
far in front of him. He would stretch to 
the platform where the cantor was chant- 
ing those humming words. He let the 
bible with the wisdom of Koheleth drop 
to his knees. He listened again to the 
praying people. It seemed to him that 
their tears, too, could stretch, back to all 
the Jews in the long years when their 
woe had bitten into them. The wheezed 
breath, the choked crying grew dim; and 
Hans fell into a blank reverie where the 
half-lit synagogue moved further and 
further away and the sounds made a soft 
whirring in his ears. He was asleep. 

Fred Linder touched his shoulder to 
wake him. But the old man in back of 
Fred bent forward. “Don’t,” the old man 
whispered, “let him be. Nobody will mind. 
Let him rest.” 
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F THE AMERICAN PUBLIC were asked to 
nominate the refugee writer No. 1 re- 
siding in this country, Franz Werfel 
would be the obvious candidate for that 
distinction. He is better known to the 
general public than, for instance, Thomas 
Mann, Jules Romain, or Sigrid Undset, 
though they may excel in literary merit. 
And it would not be surprising if a letter 
simply addressed to “Mr. Franz Werfel, 
U.S. A.,” would reach the addressee. For 
it was estimated that more than twelve 
million Americans read his latest novel, 
The Song of Bernardette; millions must 
have seen its excellent movie version, and 
Werfel’s latest play, Jacobowsky and the 
Colonel, a real Broadway hit if ever there 
was one, won the hearts of the theater- 
goers of Philadelphia, Boston, and many 
other cities. 

Werfel has been in the lime-light ever 
since he and his wife, the Catholic widow 
of the composer Gustav Mahler, arrived in 
the Western hemisphere in the fall of 1940 
—thus happily giving the lie to the report 
that he had been shot by the Nazis in 
France. What is the background of the 
dark-haired, moonfaced little man with 
dark brown eyes behind horn-rimmed 
glasses who is known in this country 
through at least a dozen books, and who 
is now residing at Hollywood, convalesc- 
ing from a serious heart ailment? 


He was born at Prague, then the capital 
of the Austrian crown-land of Bohemia, 
in 1890, the son of a wealthy and cul- 
tured Jewish glove manufacturer. Franz 
studied philosophy at the universities of 
Prague and Leipzig; he published his first 
volume, Der Weltfreund—ecstatic poetry 
proclaiming brotherly love and manifest- 
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ing a profound religiosity—when he was 
only twenty-one. 

During the first World War he served 
in the Austro-Hungarian army, fighting 
with distinction on the Russian front. 
However, when he engaged in active 
pacifist propaganda among his fellow- 
soldiers he was transferred to a particu- 
larly dangerous sector of the Eastern 
Galician battle area, and he could thank 
his lucky stars that he survived that 
experience. 

Werfel was always lucky. Financially 
independent, after the war he lived in 
Austria, either in Vienna or in his villa 
in the Lower Austrian Alps, devoted ex- 
clusively to serious literary work; notable 
among the journeys he made was the one 
leading him through the Middle East. 
Hailed at first as one of the protagonists 
of the expressionist movement, he turned 
from exuberant poetry and rather mysti- 
cal plays to the writing of less pretentious 
novels. While some critics maintain that 
Werfel was at his best in his early twen- 
ties, when he wrote poems that combine 
Rilke’s devout searching for God with 
Whitman’s fervor, they do not deny that 
there are some stirring narratives among 
the products of his maturity. This refers 
particularly to the best-seller, The Forty, 
Days of Musa Dagh, telling the sad story 
of the Armenian minority that was 
slaughtered by the Turks during the first 
World War, a novel that, incidentally, 
was published in the year when the Hit- 
lerites assumed power in Germany and 
Werfel’s books were publicly burned 
under Goebbels’ supervision. Unfortun- 
ately, the two works the writer produced 
between 1933 and the invasion of Austria, 
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fell short of expectations. Hearken Unto 
the Voice, the story of Jeremiah, is too 
showy and melodramatic, to move the 
discerning reader. Like the Biblical 
pageant, The Eternal Road, which was 
staged in this country about eight years 
ago, it reminds you of Hollywood and 
Cecil de Mille more than of Eretz Israel 
and the spiritual giants that trod the 
holy soil. 

Be that as it may, American Jewry and 
Werfel’s fellow-exiles expected great 
things of him when he arrived in this 
country. The inarticulate masses always 
expect a writer to express their sorrows 
and hopes, their frustrations and their 
beliefs in chosen words. As Goethe’s 
Torquato Tasso put it: “Und wenn der 
Mensch in seiner Qual verstummt, gab 
mir ein Gott zu sagen, wie ich leide” 
(And where most men are mute in their 
anguish, God gave me the gift to tell 
what I suffer). 

Unlike the Mann brothers, or Lion 
Feuchtwanger, Werfel had never directly 
challenged Nazism with his pen. But per- 
haps, the American public thought, he 
had brought to this country a vision of 
the European pandemonium, and would 
unfold before the Anglo-American world 
the tragedy of Continental Europe, for the 
benefit of those willing to listen to the 
warning voice. We Jews, in particular, 
expected the writer who had escaped 
from the maelstrom to arouse the con- 
science of the world with a book which 
described the plight of Israel as movingly 
as he had immortalized the suffering of 
the Armenians in The Forty Days of 
Musa Dagh. 

Would he have something to say to us 
in the way of guidance? We remembered, 
somewhat annoyed, that, as early as 1917, 
he had published an essay, Die Christ- 
liche Sendung, (The Christian Mission) 
in which he had lavished unlimited praise 
on Christianity. His drama, Paulus Among 
the Jews, a glorification of early Chris- 
tianity, ends with the words: “The hour 
of Christ has come.” But why should his 
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pro-Catholic leanings prevent him from 
dramatizing the woe of contemporary 
Jewry. Judaism is one thing, and Jewry 
is another. Had not Werfel himself pro- 
claimed that Jewishness is a character 
indelebilis, a quality that cannot be 
abandoned when, in The Eternal Road he 
depicted the Estranged Person who de- 
sired to break away from his fellow Jews 
but who, inevitably, was forced back into 
his community? 

The events of 1933 and after caused 
various sorts of mental repercussions 
among the Jewish-born writers of Cen- 
tral Europe. Joseph Roth, for instance, a 
Volhynian with a profound Jewish back- 
ground, author of Juden auf der Wander- 
schaft and Job, the Story of a Simple 
Man, ended his life in Paris writing the 
passionately Catholic Legend of the Holy 
Drinker. Ernst Toller, to his sad end in 
a New York hotel, obstinately continued 
to think he belonged—in the words of one 
of his necrologists “entirely to the realm 
of German culture and to the German 
struggle for liberation.” Others, however, 
like Alfred Doeblin, author of Berlin 
Alexanderplatz, who had previously de- 
voted little thought to the Jewish situa- 
tion, pondered about it deeply as an exile. 
Max Brod and Arnold Zweig moved to 
Palestine from Prague and Berlin, re- 
spectively, as Eretz Israel had been their 
spiritual homeland for many years. 

When the Nazis invaded Austria in 
March, 1938, Werfel happened to spend 
his vacation in Italy. Of course, he did 
not return to Breitenstein on Semmering 
where the Nazis confiscated his villa, but 
remained in Italy, and later moved to 
France. There, as an exile, he wrote a 
most nostalgic novel, which was published 
at Stockholm in 1939 in the vernacular, 
under the title, Der veruntreute Himmel, 
and the following year appeared in an 
English translation as Embezzled Heaven. 

The plot is quickly told. Teta Linek, 
a simple-minded cook in an Austrian 
family, adopted her nephew and used all 
her savings to educate him for the priest- 
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hood in the hope that he would be able 
to ease her journey through purgatory. 
As she had only seen the object of her 
hope once, it took her thirty years to 
realize that she had spent her earnings 
on an outright crook. In her anguish and 
disappointment, the old woman made a 
pilgrimage to Rome to seek consolation, 
and died there happily, after having been 
blessed by the Pope himself. 

It is a fine Catholic story, beautifully 
though somewhat elaborately told, and 
it was extolled by the Catholic press of 
this country, though some critics a&serted 
that it contained certain inaccuracies in 
its presentation of the Catholic faith and 
the Catholic rites. We Jewish readers, 
especially those of us who hail from 
Austria like Werfel himself, were puz- 
zled. Of course, except for a few fanatics, 
we did not find fault with the fact that 
Werfel had written a Catholic story any 
more than we objected to the super- 
Catholic novel which followed, The Song 
of Bernardette—we modern Jews have no 
right to be narrow-minded, nor to nur- 
ture intolerance in our midst. 

But there was a certain ingredient in 
the novel which we did not like, some- 
thing that smelled of Juedischer Selbst- 
hass (Self-hatred). In a novel purporting 
to portray the Austria of the thirties, and 
giving a cross-section of the Austrian 
people, the Jewish minority is represented 
solely by a most offensive character, Josef 
Eusebius Kompert, a converted Jew who 
combines in his person most of the un- 
savory traits which our enemies consider 
typically Jewish, such as a lack of re- 
serve, want of respect, and cynical un- 
scrupulousness. 

Werfel introduced him with the follow- 
ing highly ironical words: “He devoted 
himself with even greater ardour to ec- 
clesiastical affairs than he did to mundane 
matters. As his name and visage indi- 
cated, he had not always belonged to the 
Roman Catholic Church, but new brooms 
sweep clean and the zeal of converts gen- 
erally exceeds that of those who were 
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born in the faith. They did not inherit 
their religion, so they cannot afford to 
take it passively, to say nothing of ne- 
glecting it. For them the various cere- 
monies are never hackneyed or tedious, 
everything has an atmosphere of fresh- 
ness, their hold is still insecure, and their 
vain hearts spur them on to excell in 
activities which for the majority are all 
too often merely a matter of dull habit.” 

One is bound to wonder what sort of 
poetic necessity compelled Werfel to 
select a converted Jew as leader of a 
Catholic mission to Rome. In the first 
place, Werfel must have known that in 
the Austria of Dollfuss and Schuschnigg 
where racism had made strong inroads in 
the realm of Austrian Catholicism, it was 
not likely that a Catholic group would 
choose a “non-Aryan” for such a task. 
Secondly, what right did Werfel have 
to represent Austrian Jewry exclusively 
by a figure that is a personification of 
“hutzpah,” whereas the scene of the book 
is dominated by noble Gentile characters? 

What Werfel may have gained in color- 
fulnmess—for a renegade is bound to be 
a more interesting person than an or- 
dinary or a decent character—he lost 
through his deviation from historical 
truth. There is no doubt that despicable 
characters like Kompert existed through- 
out the centuries, and that, in his role of 
a half-devil, the convert infused a humor- 
ous element into the story. But why must 
the butt of the reader’s scorn be the 
story’s only Jew? Shakespeare catered to 
the prejudice of his time when he chose 
a Jew to be the smart devil of his play, 
to be outsmarted and laughed at in the 
end. But at the hand of a real master 
Shylock inevitably gained aspects that 
made him appear a defender of the 
human quality of the Jew, so that he 
outshines Antonio, the nominal hero of 
the play—because Shakespeare obeyed 
the rules of fairness and realism rather 
than the vogue of his time or his own 
predilection. 

Not so Werfel. An almost masochistic 
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Selbsthass made him describe in great 
detail how Kompert deceived the Pope 
for his own purposes, summarizing as 
follows: 

“Though he had fallen away from the 
faith of his fathers, he still retained in 
his blood the inherited readiness to tace 
up fervently to any difficulty and never 
regard the impossible as being in fact 
impossible. The persuading at the last 
minute of a mortally sick Pope to hold 
an audience that had been as good as 
cancelled was an inspiring task which not 
only the convert but also the original soul 
deep down within Herr Kompert felt to 
be supremely tempting.” 

Small wonder, then, that the praise 
bestowed upon the convert by the pil- 
grims for whom he got the desired audi- 
ence affects the Jewish reader like a slap 
in the face: “An infernally cunning fel- 
low, this Jew. He managed to get on the 
right side in good time. And you can 
always rely on that type being able to ar- 
range things when there’s any difficulty.” 

Kompert is a rootless being, a chame- 
leon without any moral scruples. One is 
reminded of the late Ignatz Trebitsch- 
Lincoln, that son of pious Hungarian 
Jews, who, in turn, was a missionary in 
Canada, a vicar in England, a British 
member of Parliament, a speculator in 
Roumanian oil, a spy, a propaganda min- 
ister in a_ short-lived German putsch 
regime, an adviser to a_ reactionary 
Chinese puppet ruler, and finally a 
Buddhist monk in the pay of Japan. One 
turns with relief from Embezzled Heaven 
to another work by Werfel, also written 
during his exile, because it shows that 
his sense of justice for the people from 
which he stems awakened in the dark 
days of France, and that he is able to 
portray a modern Jew who is not the 
sinister exception, but the happy rule. 

We refer to Jacobowsky and the Col- 
onel, a play written by Werfel on the 
basis of his experiences in defeated 
France, and adapted for the American 
stage by S. N. Behrman. The plot again 
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is simple. The play starts at midnight, 
June 13, 1940 in the air raid shelter of a 
little hotel in Paris, a few hours before 
the Germans are to enter the capital un- 
opposed. One of the hotel’s tenants is 
Colonel Tadeusz Boleslav Stjerbinsky, a 
Pole who fought with the French army 
after the surrender of his own country. 
Now he is preparing to flee to England 
to hand the exiled Polish government cer- 
tain documents of vital importance. 
With him is his aide, Szabuniewics, a 
pudgy little moonfaced harmonica-play- 
ing orderly. 

Another tenant, S. L. Jacobowsky— 
isn’t it significant that he never mentions 
more than his initials, as they might stand 
for Shmuel Leib, or something like that? 
—whose task is no less important: he has 
to get Jacobowsky to safety before the 
Nazis can catch him. Fate makes strange 
bedfellows and fellow-travellers. Though 
separated by a world of differences, they 
set forth together on a journey over con- 
gested roads, the Nazis always behind 
them, first to take with them Marianne, 
the Colonel’s French sweetheart, and 
then to reach the coast where a British 
motorboat is scheduled to pick up the 
colonel. 

It is a strangely assorted trio (or rather 
quartet, if we include Szabuniewicz, the 
Colonel’s Sancho Panza), travelling 
through the cataclysm of war. What holds 
them together is the common foe, and— 
the charm of the French girl who subdues 
the conflicting tempers of her lovers (for 
Jacobowsky is bound to fall in love with 
her, too.) 

Superficially, the play is little more 
than an eloquent satire on the fall of 
France. But actually it deals with eternal 
problems, for it presents the antagonism 
between and the reconciliation of the 
eternal citizen and the eternal refugee, 
the man of the sword, the baal milhama, 
and the man of the word, the baal davar. 
There is the Colonel, a tall, violin-playing 
20th century Don Quixote (or Schle- 
miehl), a strutting soldier of the old 
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school, an arrogant representative of the 
Polish schlachta. At first he despises the 
little Jew, pretends to forget his name, 
and does not talk to him directly but 
through his orderly. However, he slowly 
discovers that he needs Jacobowsky, that 
he is more practical and reasonable than 
he himself, that he must stick to him in 
order to get out of Paris, since he, Stjer- 
binsky, is vital to the Polish government 
in London. 

Jacobowsky, too, must get out—be- 
cause he is vital to Jacobowsky. The little 
businessman-philosopher who, as he says, 
has spent all his life in a futile effort to 
become a citizen of some country, has 
been fleeing so long that he knows all the 
tricks. He can find automobiles where 
none exist, and gasoline in an arid coun- 
try. He discovers food where none is 
available, and outwits the Gestapo which 
is always a step behind him. As he cannot 
drive the car himself, he gets the Colonel 
to drive it for him. 

“.. You can always rely on that type 
being able to arrange things when there’s 
any difficulty,” Werfel said about Kom- 
pert. Jacobowsky, too, is astonishingly 
resourceful, but never at the expense of 
others. He would have been a quiet, 
peaceful town-philosopher, had not fate 
forced him to develop an astonishingly 
efficient defense-mechanism. “Monsieur 
Jacobowsky says it is easy to die, but to 
live requires ingenuity,’ Marianne, who 
is fond of the little philosopher, explains 
to her martial friend. 

The Jacobowskys of all times and 
places need that ingenuity. Says S. L.: 
“In the technique of flight I may say I 
am a virtuoso. Migration 1: Poland to 
Germany. My poor mother took her five 
children, her candlesticks, her pillows and 
fled to Berlin. There I grew up. I was 
successful in Berlin. I was a citizen, a 
patriot. I belonged. My mistake. Migra- 
tion 2: Berlin to Vienna! The city of 
waltzes. But I soon found out that under- 
neath the waltzes there was a counter- 
melody. Less charming, more ruthless. 
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First thing you know I was embarked on 
migration 3: Prague. Now Prague is a 
lively city. Have you ever seen the lovely 
baroque architecture in Prague? A lot 
of people very qualified don’t like 
baroque. Still I have to leave Prague. 
This time without an overcoat. It was a 
new experience. Very interesting. Migra- 
tion 4: Prague to Paris. Paris! City of 
Light. Here I breathed the air of freedom. 
I understood exactly how Heine felt when 
he got here. I said to myself: ‘You are 
Heine—without the genius.’ But now I 
have the feeling that there is ahead of 
me, still another migration. Well, I’m 
ready. You see, one gets used to it.” 

We do not know whether Werfel ever 
read Sholem Aleichem. But his Jacob- 
owsky is definitely a scion of those always 
optimistic, always cheerful men of Boi- 
berik and Kasrielevsky, and the other 
shtaedtels, whose motto was simple and 
refreshing: “When need is highest, God 
is nighest.” Superficially, the modern- 
dressed, very secular Jacobowsky has 
little in common with Tevyeh the dairy- 
man, the little bearded Jew in a kaftan, 
sitting on a primitive wagon drawn by 
a bony nag. S. L. does not don prayer- 
shawls and phylacteries, nor does he ever 
pronounce the name of the Lord of the 
Universe. But in his soul burns an ardent 
love of life, a sense of justice and fair- 
play, a typically Jewish buoyancy amidst 
sorrows like that of Tevyeh, an optim- 
ism of which Schopenhauer, who termed 
it “ruchlos” (wicked) envied the Jews. 

S. L. embodies the philosophy of the 
hunted who manage to live despite the 
Hamans and Chmelnitzkis and Hitlers. 
“My poor mother, wise woman that she 
was, always used to say that no matter 
what happens in life there are always 
two possibilities. It is true. For example, 
right now it is a dark moment and yet, 
even now, there are two possibilities: 
The Germans—either they’ll come to 
Paris or they’ll jump to England. If they 
don’t come to Paris, that’s good. But if 
they should come to Paris, again there are 
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two possibilities. Either we succeed in 
escaping or we don’t succeed. If we 
succeed, that’s good, but if we don’t there 
are two possibilities. The Germans— 
either they’ll put us in a good concentra- 
tion camp or in a bad concentration camp. 
If in a good concentration camp that’s 
fine, but if they put us in a bad one, there 
are still two possibilities . . .” 


For the hunter there exists only a 
certainty—or at least he thinks so: 
Sooner or later, I'll get my prey. But woe 
unto him when he himself becomes the 
hunted one. That is what happens to 
Stjerbinsky when he is forced to lie in 
a ditch for fifteen minutes like a hunted 
animal, with Nazi planes roaring above 
him. “Now I know how it is to be 
Jacobowsky,” he confesses. Whereupon 
the Jew replies, sagely: “You have to lie 
much longer, my dear Colonel. And the 
difference is this: when you get up you 
are still Colonel Stjerbinsky. When I get 
up—I am still S. L. Jacobowsky: the 
ditch follows me.” But we doubt that the 
Colonel of the first scene is the same man 
as the one on the mole at Hendaye—he 
has taken some vital lessons in humanity 
from the Jew. In fact, when it turns out 
that there will be only two seats avail- 
able on the boat to England, he demands 
from the British captain a third seat for 
his clever friend Jacobowsky. The dif- 
ficulty is solved when Marianne decides 
to remain in France with her downtrod- 
den people, for the duration. 


Some of us may object to Jacobowsky’s 
unwillingness to fight with weapons. The 
hardy Jews in Palestine, the defenders 
of the Warsaw ghetto did not leave the 
fighting to Polish colonels, they say. But 
Jacobowsky is no coward, either. He is 
a hero who is a man of peace, a man after 
Werfel’s own heart. As we learned, Wer- 
fel himself engaged in pacifist propaganda 
during the first World War, disregarding 
the danger of his attitude, and the hero 
of his semi-autobiographical novel, Pure 
in Heart, works against the war party 
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also. According to Werfel, the delight in 
warfare is as un-Jewish a trait as pos- 
sible. This idea is expressed in one of his 
early dramas, Goatsong, where the Jew- 
ish character, Feivel, is characterized as 
a purveyor of the ideals of righteousness, 
as one who fights ideas, not men and 
women, who slashes doctrines and dog- 
mas, but not human beings. In the play 
the student Juvan asks the Jew: “Do 
you know why you are the lowest of 
all men?” 

Feivel: 
reason.” 

Juvan: “Because you cannot under- 
stand blood lust.” 

Feivel: “That is what made us the 
chosen people.” 

The rabbi of Parndorf, a town in the 
northern Burgenland on the Austro-Hun- 
garian frontier, does not understand 
blood lust any more than Jacobowsky or 
Feivel. He is the hero of a novelette 
Werfel -published in this country in Ger- 
man under the title Die wahre Geschichte 
vom wiederhergestellten Kreuz (1942), a 
translation of which was published in 
Harper’s Magazine (“The Crooked Cross,” 
October 1942) and later included in the 
anthology, The Ten Commandments. 
When the Nazis took over Austria in 
March, 1938, the story goes, the local 
Nazis of Parndorf arrested the tiny Jew- 
ish community including its rabbi, Dr. 
Aladar Fuerst. In order to confuse and 
embarrass him, they ordered him publicly 
to kiss a swastika made of a simple 
wooden cross taken from a pauper’s grave 
and hastily transformed into the symbol 
of Nazism by attaching short arms. The 
Catholic priest, Father Ottokar Felix, a 
friend of Dr. Fuerst, who watched the 
scene, prayed that the rabbi would kiss 
the swastika, in order to appease the 
brutes. 

But the rabbi, a hero sui generis, acted 
in an unexpected way: “One after 
another he broke off the loosely attached 
strips that made the cross a swastika... 
And he handed Felix the cross as if it 
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were something belonging to the priest, 
not to himself.” Shot and trampled to 
death, the rabbi, nevertheless, won a 
moral victory over the Nazi mob. 

It is a long, long way from Kompert 
to Jacobowsky and Fuerst. As long as 
the hegira from Petain-France to the 
freedom of American soil. Werfel, a 
rather sensitive poet, is easily swayed by 
events that affect him. It was on a visit 
to the grotto of Lourdes where the Virgin 
Mary is said to have appeared to the 
peasant girl, Bernardette Soubirous, that 
Werfel made a vow that he would sing 
the girl’s song if he reached the United 
States safely. But in France he also con- 
ceived the figure of Jacobowsky, the Jew, 
if ever there was one, or more precisely, 
the European galuth Jew, constantly on 
the run. 

Will America, and American Jewry in 
particular, exert any influence on Werfel? 
It is to be expected. Perhaps the largest 
Jewry in the world will impress Werfel 
with its vitality that is sounder than 
Jacobowsky’s sad “optimism,” perhaps he 
will revise his ideas on Jews and Judaism 
and come a step nearer to a group that 
admires his genius as much as it is 
stunned by his occasional spiritual esca- 
pades. Perhaps Werfel will, some day, 
write the Jewish novel of our time that 
is so sorely needed as a documentation of 
our efforts and woes; but we are even 
contented if, to paraphrase Bialik’s words, 
he at least works in our midst, within our 
realm so that his face is directed toward 
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us and his eyes are upon us. We do not 
dishonor ourselves by claiming Werfel as 
our own, as he never denied belonging 
to our group but, actually, more than 
once confessed that—in his peculiar way 
—he was deeply attached to Israel. 

“The Jewish spirit,’ he wrote in an 
essay, “My Profession of Faith,” published 
in an Anglo-Jewish magazine shortly 
after his arrival in the United States, 
“wants to liberate natural man from the 
thrall of nature and to raise him up to 
become the image of that which he en- 
visages as supremely good and sacred. 
For two thousand years ‘natural man,’ 
the ‘man of the nations,’ the ‘Goy,’ has 
been groaning under the unwished-for 
paradox of that eternally unrealizable 
thou shalt—thou shalt not—thou shalt ... 

“The enemy’s aim is the complete 
eradication of the Jewish spirit in all its 
forms and derivatives from this planet. 
Therefore, in order to abolish Israel’s 
God and spirit from this planet, the physi- 
cal carriers of this spirit, the Jewish peo- 
ple, must first be annihilated to the last 
man. For as long as a single Jew is alive, 
the flame of that demanding spirit re- 
mains burning. 

“The road of the Jewish people, of the 
Biblical spirit, must not come to an end. 
We Jews today fight for more than the 
preservation of our communities in the 
Diaspora, for more than the upbuilding 
of Palestine. Yes, for even more than our 
lives. We are fighting God’s battle for 
the salvation of the world.” 
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Historian and Philosopher of Jewish Nationalism 


T IS REGRETTABLE, indeed incomprehen- 
sible, that the death of Simon M. 
Dubnow, publicist, historian, philoso- 
pher of Jewish nationalism, and one of 
the leading spirits of his age, should 
have received so little notice among the 
Jews of this country. Slain in December 
1941 at the age of over eighty-one, he was 
among the Jewish martyrs of Riga where 
he spent the last years of his long life. 

Even in these days of colossal suffering 
for the Jews, when losses by violence are 
so enormous that the death of an indi- 
vidual no longer counts, the passing of 
Dubnow cannot be overlooked. For he 
was indeed a great man, outstanding even 
among the celebrated men of his time, the 
greatest historian the Jews of Eastern 
Europe have produced, one whose works, 
in the original and in many translations, 
are read by thousands. 

He was a friend, intimate, and collabor- 
ator of most of the leading Jews of his 
age. Hardly anything happened in the 
social, political, and cultural life of his 
people in almost two generations but was 
reflected in his thought, in his writings, 
in his being. While not himself actively 
a leader, he blazed the trail which many 
of his younger contemporaries in Russia, 
aye, and in other lands as well, followed. 
For he was not a cloistered student, a 
scholar who had divorced or segregated 
himself from his people. On the contrary, 
they were close to his heart; all his life 
he fought with them and for them, and 
nothing which affected them was indif- 
ferent to him. 

He was a child of two worlds. In him 
the old and the new had met—the learn- 
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ing and saintliness of the traditional 
Jewish way of life, and the hunger for 
Haskalash, enlightenment, which was 
then in the hearts of thousands of the 
Jews of the Russia-Poland of his time. 

He was born in the year 1860 in Mstis- 
lavl, a small town like many of the other 
townships in the old Russian Jewish Pale 
of Settlement. His youth was spent in the 
old world with its holy books of the Bible 
and the Talmud under the guidance of his 
grandfather, Ben Zion, a truly remark- 
able man for his learning, piety, and 
wisdom whom Dubnow never mentions 
without a touch of genuine warmth and 
affection. 

But, simultaneously, he became aware 
of the other world, the world of books 
which one read clandestinely, hidden in 
the huge folios of the Gemara, taken out 
and perused only when there were no 
spying eyes around. Yet, they were harm- 
less books—Mapu’s idylls, Smolenskin’s 
romances, M. J. Lebensohn’s poems, Kal- 
man Schulmann’s Hebrew translation of 
Eugene Sue’s Mysteries of Paris, and the 
like—incapable of upsetting the mind of 
a child even as young as he. And inas- 
much as these books were written in 
Hebrew, neither his mother nor his 
grandfather—his father was almost al- 
ways away from home on business—cared 
much if he read them. 

Yet, they were not without their effect 
upon him, for they helped to open up for 
him a still stranger and more forbidden 
world, the world of the Russian language 
with its books, literature, and culture. 
Those were days when the so-called Jew- 
ish Men of Enlightenment were carried 
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away by a frenzy of Russification. All the 
Jews needed for their social and political 
emancipation, they naively thought, was 
to make themselves more intimately at 
home in their Russian environment; learn 
its language, copy its manners, and ac- 
quire its culture and all would be well 
with them. 

The reveille was sounded by poets like 
Gottlober and J. L. Gordon, indeed by 
everyone who wielded a pen perfectly 
or imperfectly. What followed was a scene 
almost like the Hellenic craze during the 
period of the Second Commonwealth. Of 
a sudden Jews began to “progress” rap- 
idly. Russian schools were opened under 
government auspices in almost every 
little town and hamlet where Jews hap- 
pened to reside, and Jewish children 
flocked to them in numbers far larger 
than their due proportion. 

The little town where young Dubnow 
lived boasted just such a school. After 
many vain attempts, his grandfather 
finally yielded and consented to his regis- 
tration in the school, but only on his 
promise that he would continue to attend 
his lectures on the Talmud in the syna- 
gogue. This presented no difficulty, for 
the lectures were in the morning before 
school hours. 

The young student learned quickly and 
eagerly. The enthusiasm he had formerly 
devoted to his Jewish studies, he now 
lavished on his secular education. In al- 
most no time, he learned to write a clear 
and vigorous Russian, besides distinguish- 
ing himself in history. His leisure time he 
devoted to reading. He read, or swal- 
lowed, the works of Gogol, Turgeniev, 
Dostoyevski, Tolstoy, and the poems of 
Pushkin and Lermontov. He read other 
books as well, translations from foreign 
languages. Boern’s Letters from Paris and 
Solomon Maimon’s autobiography made 
the deepest impression upon him, the first 
because of their revolutionary spirit, and 
the other for the stirrings of opposition 
to the traditional Jewish way of life it 
set in motion in his mind. 
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He absorbed the spirit of his time and 
environment only too well. While he still 
attended his grandfather’s discourses on 
the Talmud he began to look with disdain 
upon his former “unenlightened” educa- 
tion, regretting bitterly the time he had 
spent in the dismal atmosphere of the 
Heder. Indeed, his first literary effort, 
which also proved his last, was a tempest- 
uous attack on the Heder method of 
education, which he dispatched to the 
ha-Zefirah, a Hebrew publication in War- 
saw, but which, no doubt for sufficient 
reason, remained unpublished. 

Then began his odyssey, the typical 
odyssey of a small-town Jewish youth in 
quest of an education. His dreams were 
of the gymnasium but, to matriculate, a 
Jewish boy had to surmount almost in- 
superable difficulties. He had to study 
twice as hard and know ten times as 
much as the ordinary Christian student, 
and even then he was not always sure 
of success. 

Young Dubnow studied with all the 
zeal and energy of his devoted nature. 
He plunged into the classical languages 
and became proficient in Greek and 
Latin; he took up the modern languages 
and mastered English, French, and Ger- 
man. Mathematics and the sciences pre- 
sented no difficulties, although he was 
less sure of drawing. But after making 
the rounds of the schools in Wilna, Diina- 
burg, and Mohilev, he gave up his ambi- 
tion in despair. 

Failure, however, had not dampened 
his enthusiasm for knowledge, for dis- 
couraged at entering a school, he pre- 
scribed for himself a private course of 
studies. He was only eighteen years old, 
but minds trained in the Bible and the 
Talmud mature early. He was still in his 
adolescence when he became a devotee 
of the positivist school of thought and 
read and absorbed the works of Buckle, 
Spencer, Draper, Lewes, and John Stuart 
Mill, besides the principal writings of the 
French and German thinkers. 

As a result, he became skeptical of 
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religion, no longer believing in theology 
and supernaturalism, and as to Judaism, 
while he admired its ethical teachings, 
he repudiated ite rites and rituals Posi. 
tivism demanded knowledge that is both 
useful and attainable, while in the Tal- 
mud the youthful philosopher beheld a 
system which crippled the Jew and made 
him unfit for life. 

What followed was not a period of re- 
ligious nihilism but a demand for religious 
reform. He joined the company of many 
of his contemporaries who felt that the 
tragedy of the Jew lay in his faulty edu- 
cation, in the Talmud, in the Heder, in 
his clinging stubbornly to an antiquated 
method of living. He began his career by 
joining the ranks of the extreme liberals, 
by tilting his lance against the so-called 
reactionaries, by demanding a rejuven- 
ated and regenerated Judaism, a Judaism 
based on instructed minds instead of 
pious hearts. 

He felt himself drawn to St. Peters- 
burg, the capital of the Russian empire, 
where, legally, Jews were not permitted 
to live, but where, nevertheless, resided 
some of the finest Jewish minds. It is dif- 
ficult to exaggerate the influence of this 
city upon the cultural life of the Jews of 
Eastern Europe. Although living there 
clandestinely, mostly on the pretense of 
fictitious occupations, they developed a 
high degree of cultural activity which 
made itself felt everywhere. It was there 
that Baron Giinzburg, a friend and patron 
of Jewish scholars, lived; there where the 
“Society for the Dissemination of Knowl- 
edge among Jews” had its headquarters; 
there where almost all the great Russo- 
Jewish publications, and later, the He- 
brew ha-Melitz, were located; there where 
the largest number of Jewish poets, writ- 
ers, critics, and scholars—Frug, Gordon, 
Harkavi, Kantor, Landau, Zinberg, Zeder- 
baum, and many others, lived and labored. 

St. Petersburg marked the end of Dub- 
now’s odyssey. He had arrived. He had 
more than arrived. He found an atmos- 
phere that was congenial to his spirit, 
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men, rebels, intellectual warriors like 
himself. He was accepted as an equal in 
a company of men twice and three times 


his age. He was barely twenty-one, but 
he was full of 1dcas, emthuciagm, and pos- 


sessed no small amount of learniny~ a 
safe passport in a society of men where 
these things counted above everything 
else. 

His first literary steps were taken in 
Razsviet and Russki Evrei, two influential 
periodicals, where he began to publish 
articles on a great variety of subjects. 
But he soon afterwards went over to the 
Voshod, a unique monthly publication, 
counterpart of the Hebrew ha-Shahar, 
and later, the ha-Shiloah, influential 
among scholars and laymen alike. The 
Voshod was both literary and popular, 
scholarly yet widely read, under the sur- 
veillance of the Russian censorship, yet 
liberal and almost independent in its edi- 
torial policy and political views. 

Once thrown into this exalted circle, 
there was not a voice in St. Petersburg 
that was more often heard or listened to 
with greater respect than that of Dubnow. 
He was prolific; articles flew from his pen 
with amazing rapidity. He had no special 
assignment, but wrote on literary, his- 
torical, political, and critical subjects, 
besides full-length book reviews, always 
with care, insight, and penetration. Writ- 
ing was to him a kind of spiritual exer- 
cise which he discharged with the greatest 
devotion. 

He was brilliant, he was thorough, he 
was effective; he became a celebrity in 
a city of noted writers. He wrote from 
wide learning, sincere conviction, and in 
a style that was both vigorous and popu- 
lar. Studies were tossed off by his fertile 
pen which afterwards went into books 
and saw many translations. Editors and 
readers alike forgot his age in the depth 
and freshness of his contributions. He 
became the heart and conscience of his 
people, with hardly anything happening 
anywhere but which found an echo in 
his thought and writing. He wrote in 
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Russian and for Russian readers, but 
noted every quickening of the Jewish 
pulse. He did much to popularize Solo- 
mon Jacob Rabinowitsch, universally 
known and loved as “Mondele,” among 
the nou-Yiddish readers; Sholem Aleichem 
acknowledged his indebtedness to him, 
and when, in addition to the Hebrew ha- 
Melitz, Zederbaum proposed to issue also 
a Yiddish newspaper, Dubnow hailed it 
as an event for the education and enlight- 
enment of the Jewish masses. 

He lived in poverty, often on the verge 
of starvation for, while his editors lauded 
his work, their recognition rarely went 
beyond empty praise. What money he 
managed to collect went into books, and 
a coveted German, French, or English 
author was not infrequently the ersatz 
for a much-needed meal. Still, he was 
happy, happy in his work, happy in his 
boundless love of his people, happy be- 
yond measure that the woman he loved 
and married was willing to share with 
him his poverty and his dreams. 

It was in the early eighties that his 
heart was lacerated and mangled by the 
pogroms which spread almost every- 
where. The Jews of Russia were called 
upon to endure their worst ordeal in a 
history marked by suffering. Dr. Pinsker 
wrote his celebrated Autoemancipation, 
and in Odessa a little group of Hebrew 
nationalists projected Jewish colonization 
in Palestine, but Simon Dubnow re- 
mained the positivist, the realist, the 
cosmopolitan, refusing to budge an inch 
from his youthful illusions. He fought 
for autoemancipation all his life, but for 
emancipation within, not without the 
galut. He was stubborn, he was adamant, 
he was unyielding in his convictions. An 
older brother who lived as an early Haluz 
and colonist in Palestine, reprimanded 
him for his obstinacy. He wrote to him: 
“You have allowed your devotion to 
humanity to blind you to the fate and 
future of your people.” But all in vain. 

Yet Dubnow was far from an assimila- 
tionist. His clear and keen mind pierced 
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through the confusion, prejudice, and 
cowardice of the Jewish assimilationists 
both abroad and in his own country. He 
did not gleefully look furward to the dis- 
appearance of the Jews as a people aud 
their too-rapid Russification often filled 
him with fear and apprehension. Indeed 
one of his severest ordeals as associate 
editor of the Voshod was to read in the 
German exchanges of the servility and 
self-contempt of his Western brethren. 
He was only thirty years old, but already 
a program or philosophy was maturing 
in his mind which would bring redemp- 
tion to his people without the blessing of 
Zionism, which was to him an unattain- 
able ideal. 

He was much less than thirty years old 
when he projected what was perhaps his 
greatest work, the History of Hasidism. 
“There is only one key to the present,” 
remarked a celebrated scholar, “and that 
is the past.” What time, therefore, he had 
left from his work on the Voshod and 
other publications, he devoted to the more 
abiding things in Jewish life and thought. 
His researches in Jewish history led him 
to the mystical movements of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. He wrote 
and published several sizable essays on 
Sabbatai Zevi and Jacob Frank, but it 
was the movement that was set ablaze 
by Israel Baal Shem Tov which fascinated 
him most. 

It was an ambitious and daring under- 
taking, a field not known or exploited 
before, largely hidden in manuscripts, 
family traditions, and personal experi- 
ences heretofore inaccessible to anyone. 
Readers of Dubnow’s memoirs will re- 
member the difficulties, the hardships, 
the almost insuperable obstacles he had 
to surmount to get at these sources. He 
went to Warsaw, spent days and weeks in 
bookstores and private libraries. He had 
to plead, beg, cajole, and bribe for the 
mere permission to be allowed to read 
or copy a priceless manuscript. The pos- 
sessors of these treasures were wary and 
cautious of him because of his unsavory 
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reputation among the orthodox. It took 
all the suaveness and diplomacy of 
Nahum Sokolow, co-editor of ha-Zefirah, 
to overcome their prejudice and allow the 
zealous scholar as much as a glance at 
a rare book, a faded manuscript, or a 
lovingly-guarded family paper. It was not 
until several more years that the work 
was finally completed, but already in 1887 
he was deep in his masterly introduction 
to the book. 

What could have attracted Simon Dub- 
now to mysticism—he the skeptic, the 
rationalist, the man whose rule of knowl- 
edge was what was knowable, useful, 
attainable? Was it that, keen observer as 
he was, he saw his people’s future to 
be so desperate and hopeless that there 
was no other balm for them except their 
ancient faith? Or was it that already 
there were longings and stirrings in him 
of the other life, the life his grandfather 
in his wisdom had sensed long ago? When 
the wise old Ben Zion, Dubnow tells in 
his reminiscences, beheld his grandson 
departing from the ways of his fathers, 
he neither scolded nor upbraided him, but 
quoting the words of Hosea, he merely 
said, “My child, a time will come when 
you too will say, ‘I will go and return to 
my first husband, for then was it better 
with me than now.’” 

The time came even sooner than might 
have been expected, for, discouraged by 
his many vain attempts to legalize his 
residence in St. Petersburg, Dubnow de- 
cided to move with his family to Odessa. 
As far as the Jews of that time were con- 
cerned, Odessa and St. Petersburg were 
not merely two different cities but sym- 
bols of views and outlooks upon Jewish 
life, which, if not opposed, were in wide 
contrast to each other. St. Petersburg was 
Russia’s uttermost western city, built, as 
Peter the Great, its founder, had meant 
it, with a view upon Prussia, Germany, 
and France, resembling Berlin and Paris 
in almost everything except in language 
and government; while Odessa, situated 
on the Black Sea, had a window upon the 
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East looking towards Turkey, Egypt, and 
Palestine. 

The Jews of St. Petersburg were if not 
assimilated, westernized, in almost every- 
thing. The very cultural movements which 
took their rise there were intended, 
subtly and slyly, for their Russification. 
Between the Haskalah of the St. Peters- 
burg type and the German Aufklaehrung, 
the difference was only in name, not in 
their aim and content. On the other hand, 
Odessa from her very beginning was the 
home and center of the Jewish national 
renaissance. As if drawn by an invisible 
magnet, many of our greatest men, heroes 
and prophets of the Jewish revival, 
flocked to the southern metropolis, creat- 
ing an atmosphere that was world-wide in 
its scope and influence. 

Dubnow immediately felt himself at 
home in his new environment. He found 
there a company that was congenial to 
his spirit. When he arrived, the city was 
in the’ full glow of her cultural aspira- 
tions. Prosperous in business, the Jews 
lavished money on their schools, to the 
end that their educational system sur- 
passed all others in the Russian empire. 
The wave of enlightenment had not 
passed over it in vain, but, fortunately, 
without its reprehensible results. To be 
sure, the old garment had many patches, 
but it was still worn proudly and mag- 
nificently. 

The city was a rendezvous of the 
brightest spirits then existing among the 
Jews. The men he met and the company 
he kept were stimulating in every sense. 
If not agreeing on all points, they had 
much in common. In his diaries, Dubnow 
preserved touching sketches of many of 
the men whose names are landmarks in 
Jewish history and literature. One finds 
there the wise though detached Ahad 
Haam, the gifted though reserved Bialik, 
the astute though obstinate Lilienblum, 
the brilliant though tempestuous Ben 
Ami, the silent though competent Rav- 
nitzky, the energetic Druyanov, the re- 
sourceful Dizengoff, the popular Lewinsky, 
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and the dazzling though terrifying “won- 
der child” Jabotinsky. But crowning this 
rare and distinguished company of the 
“Sages of Odessa,” was the unique and ex- 
traordinary figure of “Mendele,” loved 
by all, sought by all, towering like a 
giant above his contemporaries. 

Those were the most fertile and pro- 
ductive thirteen years in Dubnow’s ener- 
getic life, expanding his genius in almost 
every direction. Odessa provided the 
creative spark for the mind that was 
never at rest. He continued his work on 
the Voshod, but his thoughts were busy 
with other plans. He had a passion for 
study, a huge appetite for work, a stupen- 
dous memory, and an almost fabulous 
capacity for concentration. He could read, 
think, and write with company around 
him, with noises almost everywhere. He 
read greedily, hungrily, almost every- 
thing, storing away in his mind what he 
needed, what he wanted, what might one 
day serve his purpose. He never gave 
himself time for rest, for leisure, or re- 
laxation. He loved nature and was fond 
of walking, but the broad streets, the fine 
parks, and promenades of Odessa rarely 
saw him. He had tremendous energy, a 
vigorous constitution, excellent health, 
was almost never sick, except for an eye- 
ailment which, however, was soon cured 
by Dr. Max Mandelstamm, the famous 
oculist and Zionist leader of Kiev. His 
very conversation was an audible projec- 
tion of the thoughts and ideas he carried 
in his mind. 

His mind was sharpened by contact 
with other minds, minds as clear and 
alert as his own. The only time he bor- 
rowed from his books and the inkpot, 
was Saturday night, which he spent in 
the company of his friends and intimates 
at the home of “Mendele.” Those were 
unforgettable hours, and Dubnow dwells 
lovingly on them in his diaries. The at- 
mosphere was glowing in the heat of dis- 
cussion. Everybody seemed to be talking 
together, except Ahad Haam, the lion of 
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the company, the priest and prophet of 
Odessa, who quietly walked up and down 
the spacious room, as was his habit, with 
a lighted cigarette in one hand and a 
steaming glass of tea in the other. When 
he paused to speak, an awe-inspiring hush 
fell upon the gathering, so that not a 
word of the oracle might be lost. He was 
listened to with respect, with the esteem 
and deference due his exalted position. 

Political Zionism was in the making, 
Dr. Herzl’s Judenstaat had just appeared, 
followed shortly after by his Altneuland. 
The Jewish world was astir, Odessa was 
seething with excitement, there was al- 
most no other topic than the redeemer 
who had come out of Vienna. Ahad 
Haam’s strictures on the new trends in 
modern Zionism fell like a bombshell in 
the camp of the infatuated lovers and 
admirers of Herzl. It called forth opposi- 
tion, also deep and grievous regret. To 
many it was as if Zion was being de- 
stroyed for a third time. 

In the midst of this controversy and 
excitement, Simon M. Dubnow penned 
his now celebrated Letters Concerning 
Judaism Old and New. It was a memor- 
able performance, memorable for its clear 
thinking and novel approach, establishing 
for him a reputation as philosopher of 
Jewish nationalism. By rejecting Zionism, 
especially political Zionism, he came 
nearer to Ahad Haam’s conception of 
spiritual Zionism by affirming the princi- 
ple of Jewish nationhood, but in a way 
which proved pleasing neither to one nor 
the other. 

The Jewish people, he wrote, are a na- 
tion. They manifest special habits, char- 
acteristics, and a mode of life which mark 
them off from every other known group 
or collection of individuals. But their 
nationhood is different from the nation- 
hood of other peoples in its being inde- 
pendent of land, statehood, and other 
such outward marks which ordinarily 
bind people together. In other words, the 
Jews are a historico-cultural nation cap- 
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able of continuing its separate existence 
in the diaspora as in a land and govern- 
ment of its own. Indeed, all the Jews 
need for their national and cultural re- 
generation, is not a return to Palestine— 
the past is Israel’s cradle, not its prison 
—but the right of citizenship in the lands 
where they now live, and local autonomy 
for the free exercise of their religion, 
schools, language, and their unique life 
and culture. 


It was a clear and forceful statement, 
a point of view which brought him in 
conflict with almost every known shade 
of Jewish opinion. Every one of them 
found in it much to accept but also 
equally much to reject. It laid the foun- 
dation for a new theory of Jewish history 
and Jewish survival, a theory which re- 
garded the Jews as a nation, but a na- 
tion within the nations. Zionists naturally 
rejected it, even followers of Ahad Haam 
frowned upon it, but it was quickly cir- 
culated and found many adherents to the 
point of giving rise to the Jewish People’s 
Party in Russia in 1906, thus spreading 
Dubnow’s philosophy of political rights 
which was the basis for the demand of 
minority rights for Jews at the Peace 
Conference of World War I. 

Many other studies occupied Dubnow’s 
mind during the Odessa period of his life, 
principally the subject of Jewish history. 
So vast was the field and so little of it 
was known! Krochmal, Rapoport, Jost, 
Zunz, Geiger and Weiss had done their 
work, important and necessary work in 
its way; but the books they wrote were 
histories of Jewish tradition, ideological 
conceptions of history as found in books, 
schools, and institutions. But where was 
the group life, the collective consciousness 
of the people, the common, ordinary 
broad masses who were not scholars, 
wrote no books, and founded no schools, 
but just lived, struggled, and died? He 
felt the need of a re-evaluation of Jewish 
history, of changing the method, of shift- 
ing the emphasis. In the life of the Jewish 
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people, as in every other living and active 
group, there were social and economic 
forces, struggles not necessarily of an 
ideologico-metaphysical nature, which 
produced changes and affected the course 
of its history. Of these things there was 
no echo, no mention, no sign or indica- 
tion in the books he read. 


Graetz’s monumental History of the 
Jews had appeared, and Dubnow fell 
under the spell of its influence. It was 
just the kind of work to appeal to his 
fancy, written with imagination, convic- 
tion, and sentiment and in the manner 
he wished to see Jewish history written. 
He thought long and deeply on the sub- 
ject and even decided to have the volumes 
translated into Russian. He went so far 
as to write an introduction on the subject 
“What is Jewish History?” so as to clarify 
in his own mind the raison d’etre for the 
unique life and continued existence of 
the Jewish people. The essay he wrote 
grew into a sizable volume, a precious 
little book, which saw many translations 
and is widely read to this day. 


But his enthusiasm did not last long, 
for as he continued reading volume after 
volume it grew fainter and cooler. What 
particularly angered him at the German- 
written histories of the Jews was their 
almost complete indifference to the Jews 
of Eastern Europe. Modern Jewish his- 
tory was written as if it began with the 
French Revolution or with Moses Men- 
delssohn. A Jewry of six million souls 
with their heroes and martyrs, with their 
ideals and aberrations, was as if it had 
not existed. Anything that was not in the 
pattern of German thinking was treated 
either patronizingly or with open con- 
tempt. While many long pages, indeed 
full chapters, were devoted to Moses 
Mendelssohn and his school, which 
brought nothing but confusion and di- 
vision into Judaism, saints and mystics 
like Israel Baal Shem Tob and his dis- 
ciples, were given scant, even contemptu- 
ous, attention. 
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It was indeed a herculean task this 
thought which struck his mind, to write 
a history of the Jews, but Dubnow was 
not dismayed. He was energetic, he was 
ambitious, he had all the learning and 
preparation necessary for the work. He 
began at the end instead of at the begin- 
ning, or by filling in the gaps which were 
left unrecorded by Graetz and his fellow- 
historians. The first thing he did was to 
make the Jews of his country history- 
conscious by a series of articles in a num- 
ber of publications, no small task in itself 
in a land where Judaism was a matter 
of faith instead of history. He then called 
upon his people to send him any material 
they possessed which threw light on the 
history of their respective communities. 
In almost no time he was literally deluged 
with an enormous mass of manuscripts, 
transcripts, and pinkasim. It was almost 
the work of a lifetime to examine, sift, 
arrange, and place in their proper order 
the stupendous materials that were before 
him. But he, who seemed to have been 
born for work, glowing with enthusiasm 
with every passing hour, kept steadily at 
his task, till, after many years had passed, 
he gave to the world the moving drama 
of the History of the Jews in Russia and 
Poland, covering a period of almost a 
thousand years, or more precisely, from 
the Kingdom of the Khazars to the World 
War I. 

Dubnow concludes his History in words 
which are singularly appropriate and 
prophetic. “What may the World War 
be expected to bring to the World-Nation? 
Full of agitation, the Jew is looking into 
the future, and the question of his ancient 
prophet is trembling on his lips: ‘Ah, 
Lord God, wilt Thou make a full end of 
the remnant of Israel?’ Let the entire past 
of the Jewish people serve as an answer 
to this question—a people which, in the 
maelstrom of human history, has suc- 
ceeded in conquering the two cosmic 
forces: Time and Space.” 


He was continually turning out for the 
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publications of which he was a regular 
contributor sketches, articles, book re- 
views, longer and shorter studies, besides 
assuming responsibility for Yevreiski 
Starina, (Jewish Antiquities) , a scientific 
periodical which he both founded and 
edited. He had such a reserve of energy 
and work came to him so naturally that 
every new obligation only hardened his 
nerves till, like tempered steel, they be- 
came proof against exhaustion. In less 
than two years, he not only issued a Rus- 
sian adaptation of the German histories 
by Samuel Baeck and Marcus Brann with 
a few original chapters of his own, cov- 
ering the story of the Jews in Russia and 
Poland, but wrote a textbook of Jewish 
history for school use which enjoyed such 
popularity that it appeared in several 
editions and translations. He not only 
wrote and translated these books but, 
working without the help of secretaries, 
he supervised their printing, read the 
galleys, made corrections, revised and 
corrected again till everything met with 
his complete satisfaction. 


His growing reputation and the gen- 
eral recognition of Simon Dubnow as a 
historian served to sharpen his ambition 
to undertake the major work of his life— 
a Weltgeschichte des Jiidischen Volkes, 
(World History of the Jewish People). 
The title Weltgeschichte is significant, for 
he was the first Jewish historian to con- 
sider the Jews as part of the general 
stream of world history instead of the 
curious isolated phenomenon they were 
heretofore conceived. And in that they 
are part of the world-life, he often de- 
votes more space to the impact of world- 
forces upon the Jews such as, for instance, 
the rise of Christianity and Mohammed- 
anism, the writings of the Church Fathers, 
the emergence of new cities, countries, 
and civilizations, than to the intricacies 
of the Talmudic schools, which he con- 
siders of minor or abstract importance. 
He subordinates the purely theological 
and metaphysical disputations to the 
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political and sociological factors, the so- 
called social tissue of the times in which 
the people lived and had their being. He 
allowed himself to think that what the 
people in the mass said and thought, their 
beliefs, their superstitions, their ideals, 
their habits—yes their habits even—was 
of far greater consequence than the 
learned discussions of the scholars. 

He had not completely abandoned the 
method of Zunz and Graetz; he was a 
social philosopher and historian only in 
the widest sense; the literary and spiri- 
tual achievements of his people made 
great claims on his attention, and the ten 
bulky volumes of his history plainly 
testify to it. But it was with the collective 
consciousness of the Jewish people, their 
group life as it were, with their pains and 
struggles, with that unique something 
which makes up the soul of the Jew, 
that he was primarily concerned. He is 
not always consistent; he does not always 
succeed; we get often allusions and in- 
timations instead of a consistently worked 
out program; after reading his work one 
gets the impression that the social history 
of the Jews is still to be written. But he 
was the first to recognize the social and 
economic forces in Jewish history; the 
first to perceive, however imperfectly, the 
operation of natural law in the pattern 
of Jewish life; the first to seek for the 
secular trends in the Jew’s universal 
struggle for existence instead of the theo- 
logico-metaphysical cobweb with which 
it was heretofore surrounded; and, lastly, 
the first to attempt to humanize a history 
that was thought too grand, too noble, 
too sacred for ordinary human hands to 
tamper with. All these things required 
courage, daring, imagination, a mind un- 
usually equal to the task. Simon Dubnow 
possessed all these things, besides extra- 
ordinary erudition and the fine tempera- 
ment of the historian. 

He had the first two volumes of his 
Weltgeschichte already complete in manu- 
script, when he suddenly decided to leave 
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Odessa and move to Wilna—Wilna, the 
city of Jewish traditions, with the halo of 
Elijah Gaon about her, the Kiryan Ne’ 
emanah, the “Faithful City,” as S. J. Finn 
had called her, faithful, although, alas, 
in the days of Dubnow, there had already 
been many defections. He had decided to 
move, because Odessa no longer had any- 
thing to give him, because, greedily, he 
had exhausted everything that was of 
interest to him and was now hungry for 
new pastures. But, primarily, because all 
his life he felt the need of the company 
of Jews, not the sophisticated Jews of 
St. Petersburg nor the highly intellectual 
Jews of Odessa, but the kind of Jews he 
saw in Mstislavl, who are the root and 
core of Jewish life. 

It was not destined that his stay in 
Wilna should be very long. He abode 
there only a little over three years, from 
1903 to 1907. And they were years of 
pain and wrath, years of political reaction 
and the plague of the “Black Hundred,” 
when pogroms multiplied and Jewish 
blood flowed freely in Kishinev, Homel, 
Bialistock and other cities. He gave some 
time to his Weltgeschichte, revising, im- 
proving, correcting, even writing a few 
new chapters, but those were not times 
for concentrated literary activity, not for 
one like Simon Dubnow, whose heart, 
whose soul, were seared by the afflictions 
of his people. They were days when the 
true patriot, the real lover of his people, 
laid down his pen and took up the sword. 


So did he, for never was he so busy 
with the affairs of his people as during 
those three brief years. He called for 
meetings, attended conferences, was pres- 
ent at secret gatherings, consorted with 
all kinds of people, even Bundists, with 
whose political program he otherwise had 
little sympathy. It was no time for di- 
vision; only in united action lay what 
hope there was. He gathered around him 
a group of men famous for their Jewish 
activity and leaders in the Zionist move- 
ment, such as the Goldberg brothers and 
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the eloquent and brilliant Shmarya 
Lewin. 

He secured the cooperation of Maxim 
Winawer, a colorful figure if ever there 
was one. Starting out as a great jurist, he 
became entangled in politics, was a mem- 
ber of the first Russian Duma, but on 
account of his radical views was in and 
out of prison any number of times. He 
was senator during the brief provisional 
government, but died in exile in Paris 
when the Bolshevists assumed power. He 
was the founder of the Society for Ob- 
taining Political Rights for Jews and 
during the pogroms he took a hand in 
organizing for self-defense. 

When, however, Dubnow realized that 
for the present nothing could be ac- 
complished, he accepted a call from St. 
Petersburg to lecture on Jewish history 
and kindred subjects at the Institute for 
Oriental Studies which was founded by 
Baron Giinzburg. He returned to the 
scene of his youthful activities, but with 
what a changed heart and chastened 
spirit! He threw himself into his work 
with his wonted energy, wrote many ar- 
ticles, delivered many lectures, was active 
in every cultural movement, while in his 
“leisure hours” he worked on his magnum 
opus. He was as happy as any man of 
Dubnow’s temperament and devotion to 
his people could be in such a time of 
stark tragedy. 

Then came World War I with its 
swiftly-moving events and with its equally 
swiftly-moving frenzy of slaughter and 
massacre of Jews. To read the tenth vol- 
ume of his history or, better still, his 
unadorned diary, written in flaming wrath 
and pain, is to realize the full extent of 
the agony and suffering of the Jews dur- 
ing those satanic years. A few excerpts 
from Mein Leben, the greatly abridged 
German edition of his autobiography, will 
suffice. 

March, 1915: “We ‘celebrated’ 
Seder at the Winawers. 


the 
We ate our 


Matzoh in tears and silence. We read the 
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Hagadah and tried to chant its songs, but 
the mood was lacking. Winawer’s ques- 
tion, Ma Nishtanah, remained unanswered. 
There was no answer. We are just slaves 
given to shame and slaughter.” 


December, 1916: “The Hanukah lights 
burn and sputter in my study. I lighted 
them for my grandson Alja, who loves 
them so. He comes around every Hanu- 
kah to watch them burn. But my soul 
is weary and tired like the sputtering 
tapers. Soon they will be exhausted and 
die and everything will be dark.” 

February, 1917: “I see no end to these 
frightful days. I spend my days and nights 
in silence. I cannot even think, I dare 
not think. I take up the Talmud, Tacitus, 
the Church Fathers. I try to read, but 
in vain. I cannot concentrate. My soul 
is not moved by what I read.” 

March, 1917: “Spring is in the air. The 
sun shines, but it does not warm. Nothing 
seems to warm any more. Everything is 
chaos and confusion. No Mirabeau among 
the conservatives, no Danton among the 
radicals. What will be the end? But, 
hold! Someone has just burst in with 
great news. The provisional government 
has swept all inequalities away with one 
magic stroke. Winawer and Grusenberg 
are named senators in the government. 
Our suffering, Jewish suffering, is at an 
end. The dream, the hope of a lifetime, 
is fulfilled.” 

Unhappy deluded Dubnow! His joy was 
but of the night. The morning brought 
terrible changes. The provisional govern- 
ment was swept away, and everything 
was confusion and anarchy again. He saw 
St. Petersburg, his St. Petersburg, dying 
from utter weariness and exhaustion. 
“Around me,” he writes, “everything is 
falling as if in a flood. For me the revolu- 
tion came too late. My strength is ebbing. 
Yet, there is work to be done. My history 
must be written. It cannot end so.” 

No, indeed, it was not to end so. His 
life work was to be done, his history was 
to be written and given to the world in 
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ten great volumes. But under what ter- 
rible circumstances! Only a soul as strong, 
as heroic, as unflinching as that of Dub- 
now could master the pain, the suffering, 
the hunger, cold, and loneliness and sur- 
vive and work. 

A few more excerpts from Mein Leben: 


December, 1917: “The capital is freez- 


ing. No coal, no wood anywhere... . I sit 
in my coat... . I attempt to write, but 
my fingers are numb with cold. . . . There 


is no light in the house. . . . The electric 
current is turned off. . . . No kerosene 
in the lamp. . . . What little there was I 
used for writing. . . . The history at all 
events must be written. ... My wife went 
for wood. I came out to meet her... 
My heart sank when I saw her coming 
with the basket empty. . . . I work with 
my fingers frozen. . . . The pen is drop- 
ping from my hand. . . . Now the last 
kopek is spent, and no food, no wood, 
no lighting material. . . . We moved into 
the kitchen, where, by shutting off the 
other rooms, we might keep from freez- 
ing... . We are all there and I am trying 
to work. . . . Cold and hunger. . . . My 
thoughts whirl around madly in a circle. 
. .. How can one work? . . . How often 
in my despair have I thought of Zionism 
and Palestine! Perhaps I was wrong; per- 
haps I have sinned. . . . How happier I 
might have been in the Holy Land to- 
gether with my own! ... Yet, how could 
I? How could I leave and desert my peo- 
ple in their degraded and fallen position? 
I shall end my days in the wilderness, 
perhaps never to see the Land of Promise.” 
And so on and on in touching and 
tragic words. His condition was slightly 
improved by a grant Maxim Gorky was 
able to obtain from the Soviet Govern- 
ment for scholars and intellectual workers 
like Dubnow. Can one imagine this man 
Dubnow approaching sixty, his health 
greatly impaired by the burden of his 
experience, trudging through the slush 
and sleet of Leningrad’s neglected streets 
groaning under the weight of the pro- 
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visions he had to carry weekly to his 
home? 

Yet, even in those dark and dismal 
years there were flashes of satisfaction, 
for his colleagues and co-workers, re- 
membering Dubnow’s forty years of serv- 
ice to Jewish scholarship and the Jewish 
cause, assembled to honor him at a re- 
ception at which speeches were more 
abundant than food. It was the only 
cheerful note in a drama which for five 
long years contained nothing but sadness 
and bitterness. 

He nursed hopes of escaping the “Soviet 
hell,” as he called his Russian prison. 
Some of his friends did escape and found 
refuge in other more hospitable lands, but 
how could he whose anti-communist 
views were well known, who had never 
made an attempt to conceal them? An 
invitation came to him from the univer- 
sity of Kovno to come and occupy the 
chair in Jewish history which was espe- 
cially created for him. After many vain 
attempts, he at last succeeded in obtaining 
the desperately hoped-for passport. But 
his books and papers, especially the latter, 
among which were many incriminating 
documents—how could he smuggle these 
things out of a country where every writ- 
ten scrap of paper was meticulously ex- 
amined and scrutinized? Luck, however, 
which had long passed him by, did not 
desert him this time, for in April 1922, 
the doors of his Soviet prison were un- 
locked and, together with his wife and 
papers—his children already lived abroad 
—he was set free. 

He could not have been in Kovno very 
long, for shortly after his release he was 
already in Berlin, capital of the Weimar 
Republic and meeting-place of almost all 
the bright spirits he knew in his younger 
and happier days in Odessa. It was a joy- 
ous reunion, and in the depths of his 
still active mind plans for new work were 
maturing. But suffering had blunted his 
creative genius, and, instead, he devoted 
himself to completing his Weltgeschichte, 
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no small task for a man like Dubnow 
so critical of himself and punctilious in 
everything that came from his hand. He 
treated his manuscripts like a she-bear 
licking her cubs, writing and revising and 
re-writing again almost ad nauseam, and 
when in doubt about the smallest thing, 
consulting experts. 


It was destined that the work he wrote 
in Russian and for the instruction of his 
brethren, should first appear in German 
and afterwards in several other European 
languages as well as in Hebrew. It was 
in the vear 1929, when Dubnow was al- 
most seventy years old, that his ten-vol- 
ume history appeared under its full title, 
Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes von 
seiner Anfange bis zur Gegenwart. It was 
an occasion for rejoicing and celebration 
among Jewish scholars everywhere, and 
a Festschrift hailing both Dubnow’s 
seventieth birthday as well as the ap- 
pearance of his lifework, was edited by 
the late Professor Ismar Elbogen (Ber- 
lin, 1930). 

Simon Dubnow had another eleven 
years to live but, unfortunately, they 
were years darkened by fresh sorrow and 
suffering, for soon after his triumph the 
Weimar Republic was destroyed and the 
Hitler plague came upon the scene. The 
man past seventy had again to look for 
a new domicile, but where could he go 
to escape the Nazi scourge? Friends urged 
him to settle in Switzerland or in France 
where, they thought, he would be safe. 
But Simon Dubnow with his inborn pas- 
sion for Jews and Jewish community life, 
chose Riga, then an intelligent and en- 
lightened Jewish community, a fatal 
blunder which shrouded his last few 
remaining years in disaster ending in 
martyrdom. 

He was in the midnight of his career, 
but work obsessed him, and he busied 
himself with arranging the papers and 
documents in his possession, precious 
manuscripts he had carried with him 
through all the years of his exile for their 
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bearing on the latest drama of his life 
and that of his people. He lived in soli- 
tude but in comfort in a pleasant house 
in the outskirts of the city. Then came 
the Nazi satanic hordes and ordered him 
into ghetto to share the fate of his stricken 
and fallen people. Never was he so serene 
and calm, never so brimful of love and 
pity for his sorrowing and suffering 
brethren as during those frightful months 
or years he shared their fears and danger. 
One thinks of Jeremiah following his 
people in captivity, or of Don Isaac Abar- 
banel comforting his brethren on their 
hard and bitter road of exile. To be with 
the Jews he loved to the end, to live and 
perish with them, was his purest dream. 
He could have wished himself no better 
adventure. And when the last bell tolled, 
and he together with his fellow-captives 
was ordered to his final martyrdom, one 
can almost see this man of eighty-one, the 
living symbol of the heart and conscience 
of his people, walking proudly to his 
doom as had walked the martyrs of 
Mayence and Worms he had so lovingly 
described in his history. 


It is difficult to take leave of Simon 
Dubnow without a final word of apprecia- 
tion. For he was indeed a great man, 
almost a colossal figure of his generation. 
He united in himself so many elements 
of greatness that for any one of them 
history would have accorded him a niche 
in its hall of fame. He was a great Jew, 
a great historian, a great writer, an im- 
passioned lover of his people, a man with 
an unbiased judgment of the past and a 
vigilant observer of his time, in his per- 
son and achievement one of the noblest 
products of his people. Indeed, there is 
not a blemish in his record. Through a 
long and distinguished life he served the 
cause of his people with that singleness 
of purpose, with that hasidic devotion and 
utter forgetfulness of self as to earn their 
undying reverent gratitude. 

When he was born, when, at an early 
age, he took the arena, the stage was 
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waiting; and he took the center of it. 
There were other great men in his day, 
names with which the pages of Jewish 
history and literature are still ringing. 
But Simon Dubnow was perhaps the 
greatest and best loved of his contempo- 
raries. He was not a scholar born for the 
ivory-tower, but a warrior who fought 
with all the weapons at his command. 
And the battles he waged were many and 
heroic, covering a period of almost two 
generations. He fought with the enemies 
within and with the foe without the Jew- 
ish camp, fought to the very last when 
death took the sword from his hand. 
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His passing created a gap in the life of 
the Jewish people. For he was the kind 
of man—scholar, thinker, and doer— 
whose place will not be easily filled. He 
died with the world in chaos, the kind of 
world fitted for men like himself. He was 
unmistakably of his period, and while na- 
ture is profuse, it rarely duplicates its 
specimens. It is, however, a blessing for 
a generation to have lived in the shadow 
of so great a man, a blessing and an ad- 
vantage, for though Simon Dubnow is no 
more, his spirit will continue to warm and 


inspire thousands of hearts in the years 
to come. 


FEW YEARS REMAIN 


By Reynotps YouNG 


Few years remain; darkness descends; the earth 


Becomes a place of horror, nor again 


Will know relinquishment of hate and pain 


In fratricidal strife until the birth 


From chaos of a day when human worth 


May reassume its long extinguished reign, 


Or the world’s agony endured in vain 


Presage exhaustion and creative dearth. 


How spend these years before we go away 

To some unknown, to final death, or life 
Like this, or better, save in the endless quest 
For what endures beyond this little day, 
Beauty unvexed by transitory strife, 


Wherein, alone, the anxious heart finds rest? 
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torial Aw Among the ews 


By 
I 


the natural means of expression for the 

Jews that it is for other peoples. What 
is the truth of this assumption? It is a 
fact that the Jews since biblical times 
have been under a ban which is most 
clearly expressed in the Second Com- 
mandment: “Thou shall not make unto 
thee a graven image, nor any manner of 
likeness, of anything that is in heaven 
above, or that is in the earth beneath, 
or that is in the water under the earth.” 
This commandment does not include all 
art, that is to say, not architecture or the 
applied arts, but only that which we call 
“representational art.” However, in this 
art form the commandment is very ex- 
plicit: not only the representation of man 
is forbidden, meaning religious and his- 
torical pictures, portraits, and so on, but 
the representation of animals and plants, 
as in all still-life pictures and in land- 
scape paintings. 

It is the misuse of representational art 
that is apparently forbidden, for the com- 
mandment goes on to say: “Thou shall 
not bow down unto them nor serve them.” 
This would seem to imply that only those 
objects are forbidden which could be used 
for worship. But in the old Orient gods 
and divine creatures were not only wor- 
shipped in the form of men but also in 
the shape of animals: for instance, bulls, 
serpents, and fish, and even in the shapes 
of trees and the forms of the celestial 
bodies. 

No matter when this commandment 
was given, whether by Moses or in the 
time of the Kings, the general opinion is 
that it was followed until the Emancipa- 
tion, so that thousands of years must have 


| T IS GENERALLY assumed that art is not 
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elapsed during which the Jews had no 
representational art, because it was for- 
bidden them. It is only on closer examina- 
tion that our attention is drawn to the 
fact that a great number of works of rep- 
resentational art existed. Concerning the 
cult of Yahve, we hear of Cherubim on 
or in front of the Ark of the Covenant in 
the Temple of Solomon, or we hear that 
a frieze ran around the inner walls of 
the Temple of Solomon consisting of tree 
palms separated each by two Cherubim. 
The two golden calves, which King Jero- 
boam erected in the Northern Kingdom 
were very likely intended for the Cult 
of Yahve; they were erected in order to 
remind the Israelites of the God who had 
freed them out of Egypt. 

A still greater number of statues were 
created to honor the Gods whom the 
Israelites had learned to worship in 
Canaan. When King Saul pursued David, 
the wife of the latter was able to save 
her husband by placing “Teraphim” in 
his bed and dressing them up to look like 
a sick man. The deception was only dis- 
covered when the messengers appeared 
before the king with what they thought 
was David. We hear of such images of 
Gods throughout the time of the Kings 
and even during the Babylonian Exile. 
The prophet Ezekiel waxes indignant 
against a chamber in the temple of Jerus- 
alem in which “every detestable form of 
creeping things and beasts” was to be 
found. As you see, Ezekiel spoke deroga- 
torily about them, but that does not nec- 
essarily mean that they were not fine 
works of art. Suppose we had nothing of 
the Venus of Milo but a description 
handed down to us by a monk of the 
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middle ages. Who would believe from his 
remarks about this naked heathen god- 
dess, which would almost certainly be 
derogatory, that we are in possession of 
a great work of art? 

After the exile, the ban on the pictorial 
representation of the Gods was enforced, 
but then Hellenism came with its love 
of pictorial art and penetrated Judaism. 
Here and there the Jews refused to ac- 
cept this innovation and in their fight 
against it accentuated the enmity towards 
pictorial representation even beyond its 
conception in the Bible. Thus for example 
Josephus blames King Solomon for deco- 
rating the molten sea with bulls and his 
throne with lions. But at the same time 
a more friendly attitude towards pictorial 
representation arises: in synagogues one 
finds pavements with biblical scenes. In 
Dura-Europos in Syria about ten years 
ago a synagogue was discovered, dating 
from the third century of our era, in 
which the walls from the floor to the roof 
are covered with biblical figures and 
scenes. We should not assume that this 
was an exceptional case. 

In the middle ages the interdiction of 
pictorial representation was again more 
rigidly followed, probably as a reaction 
resulting from the Christian delight in 
it, but during this period one branch was 
not included in this ban, the illumination 
of manuscripts. Haggadahs, prayer-books, 
and so on, maké their appearance with 
biblical figures, even with domestic scenes 
depicting, for instance, a family gathered 
around the festively set table with guests 
for the celebration of the Seder Evening. 

One is usually inclined to let the Jew- 
ish middle ages extend as far as the 18th 
century, that is to say, as far as the 
Emancipation, but it is just in pictorial 
art that one can see the influence of the 
modern periods, the Renaissance and the 
Barocque. Therefore plastic figures on 
Chanukah-candelabras now make their 
appearance, for instance, Judas Maccabee 
or Judith; and portrait painting also be- 
came popular, at least with the Jews in 
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Italy. The well known Rabbi Leone da 
Modena who about 1600 wrote a book on 
Jewish rites, mentions the interdiction of 
pictorial representation, but adds signifi- 
cantly: “but in Italy there are many who 
have freed themselves of this restriction 
and have paintings and portraits in their 
homes, although they avoid sculpture, 
both in relief and in the round.” The por- 
traits of Jews which Rembrandt painted 
in the 17th century in Holland are not 
simply studies which he drew for his own 
pleasure, but are commissions, which 
were given him by Sephardic Jews. It is 
evident therefore that the scope of repre- 
sentational art is gradually becoming 
larger and the freedom of pictorial art 
since the Emancipation does consequently 
not seem so sudden. It is a process of 
development which took centuries. One 
cannot deny that representational art was 
a problem for the Jews, but we must not 
exaggerate the problem. The Jews not 
only possessed architecture and the ap- 
plied arts, but they were also well ac- 
quainted with the representational arts. 


II 


But now another problem of Jewish 
art arises: Did the Jews create their own 
works of art or did they commission 
others to do so for them? Usually the 
people of a nation create their own art 
and only turn to the artists of other coun- 
tries in exceptional cases. Was it different 
with the Jews? The general opinion to- 
day still is that the Jews not only by way 
of exception, but as a general rule, al- 
lowed their works of art to be created 
by others. They lacked the capability, it 
is said, to do so themselves. They are a 
people of books, of thoughts, of words, 
but not a people of optical vision condu- 
cive to pictorial art. 

To illustrate this, it is remarked that 
the Bible quotes the Phenician Hiram as 
the main artist in the construction of the 
Temple of Solomon—a Phenician, not a 
Jew. At least he was a Phenician on the 
paternal side. His mother was, as we 
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know, of Jewish origin. In this record of 
Hiram we are greatly influenced by 
Second Chronicles in which we read that 
the King of the Phenicians sent King 
Solomon an artist—I quote—‘“skilful to 
work in purple, in blue, and in fine linen, 
and in crimson; also to grave any manner 
of graving in gold, and in silver, in brass, 
in iron, in stone, and in timber.” From 
this we conclude that Hiram was a uni- 
versal artist, who built personally and 
made his own decorations. But this story 
is obviously influenced by the description 
of the artist Bezalel to whom an equal 
number of talents are ascribed. The re- 
port in the first book of Kings is certainly 
more authentic and original in which 
nothing but bronze work is mentioned: 
the two bronze pillars in front of the 
temple, the molten sea, and so on. The 
technique of working in bronze is ex- 
tremely difficult, particularly if it is a 
question of large pieces which are made 
out of several smaller ones. For that, 
foreign artists were often employed. The 
equestrian statues of Gattamelata in 
Padua and of Colleoni in Venice were 
not made by natives of those cities, but 
by Florentine artists who were able to 
cast such enormous pieces. Similarly 
Hiram was called upon to fulfil a particu- 
lar task. 

I do not wish to imply that there were 
not other cases in Palestine in which for- 
eign artists worked for the Israelites. The 
latter only gradually became familiar 
with the highly developed material cul- 
ture of the Canaanites. But I assume that 
the Israelites, even in biblical times, had 
important artists, in proof of which as- 
sumption I draw attention to the names 
of Bezalel and Oholiab, who are cited as 
the masters in building and decorating 
the tent of the Covenant. It is possible 
that these figures are not historical. The 
history of the erection of the tent is a 
later addition to older reports. One fact, 
however, is proved by this story, namely 
that the Israelites had the conviction that 
the artists of their race were capable of 
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creating such works. This conviction 
would not have arisen if important Jew- 
ish artists had never existed. 

Later on we have quite a number of 
records about Jewish artists of the Hel- 
lenistic-Roman period, although names 
seldom appear. We know that a man 
called Eudoxios, who is buried in a Jew- 
ish catacomb in Rome, was a painter and 
we can read on the mosaic pavement of 
the synagogue of Beth-Alpha—this pave- 
ment includes biblical scenes—that it was 
made by Marianos and his son Chanina. 
As to names that is all we know, but we 
also hear about Jewish goldsmiths, weav- 
ers, seal engravers, stone masons, and 
artisans in the building trade and can 
assume that, as there were artisans in the 
building trade, in late antiquity there 
were probably architects as well erecting 
their own synagogues. 

It is often supposed that these Jewish 
artists disappeared in the middle ages. 
At that time the Jews were forced into 
the conditions of money-lenders and ped- 
dlers. The first mistake in this point of 
view is caused by the fact that only Euro- 
pean Jewry has been taken into consider- 
ation and thereby oriental Judaism, which 
by force of numbers was far greater, has 
been entirely forgotten. But in these 
oriental countries, in Babylonia, in Persia, 
in Egypt, and so on, Jewish art continued 
without interruption from antiquity on. 
The Spanish Jew, Benjamin of Tudela, 
who travelled in the Orient in the 12th 
century, met Jewish goldsmiths, copper- 
smiths, armourers, weavers, and glass 
blowers everywhere, and praised their 
work very highly. This continuity has 
never been disrupted in the Orient and 
today you can find the same crafts prac- 
tised by the Jews there. 

How does the matter stand in Europe 
in the middle ages? The lack of Jewish 
artists there is generally attributed to the 
presence of Christian guilds. They were 
composed of assemblies of artists and 
artisans, who not only protected their 
material interests but also emphasized 
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their religious ideals and for that reason 
kept every Jew out of their ranks. A Jew 
was not even allowed to be apprentice 
to a Christian, and naturally no Christian 
used objects which had been made by a 
Jew. There is no doubt that these guilds 
did a great deal of harm to the artistic 
life of the Jews, but on the other hand 
one must not generalize too much. To 
begin with, the guilds did not come into 
being before the beginning of the 11th 
century. There was therefore sufficient 
time for the Jews, even in the middle 
ages, to create works of art. Secondly 
these guilds could only be formed in 
cities, where there were enough members 
of a particular craft. Thirdly, there were 
isolated artistic professions which were 
not included in the realm of the guilds, 
for example, the embroiderers, the coin 
engravers, the book binders, and the 
scribes; and the illumination of books was 
always connected with the writing of 
them. Fourthly, the Jews could learn 
from their co-religionists and sell their 
work to them. And finally the princes 
and nobles were not bound by these con- 
ditions. They could employ Jews wher- 
ever they needed them and the highly 
developed capacity for artisanship which 
the latter had inherited from older times 
stood them in good stead. These princes 
employed them as coin engravers, when 
they wanted to mint coins, and also as 
goldsmiths, for we hear of many a gold- 
smith of the middle ages who worked at 
one or other of the royal courts. 

In Christian Spain, Jewish artists were 
held in special esteem and worked for 
Christians as long as they were allowed 
to. In the year 1399 a Jewish goldsmith 
called Salomo Barut made a silver reli- 
quary for a monastery in Barcelona and 
this is apparently not an isolated case, 
because in 1415 Pope Benedict XIV is- 
sued a bull forbidding the Christians to 
use ceremonial objects, such as goblets 
or crucifixes, made by Jews. In spite of 
these interdictions, Jews continued to 
create artistic works for the Christians 
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and as late as 1480, that is, shortly before 
the Jews were driven out of Spain, Queen 
Isabella appointed her own painter to see 
that no Jew and no Moor painted altar 
pictures. The letter of the Queen with 
the appointment still exists. All this 
shows that even after the appearance of 
the guilds the Jews developed many ar- 
tistic activities, far more than was for- 
merly imagined. They certainly were 
hindered in their activities, at least in 
Europe, by persecutions and restrictions. 
Thus in many countries they were not 
allowed to build new synagogues where 
old ones still existed, and these old ones 
had to be very modest in appearance. But 
in spite of this, Jewish artistic activity 
never died out. We know of a Jewish 
architect who built the Synagogue of 
Trani in the south of Italy in the year 1247 
and we hear of stone masons who carved 
beautiful capitals for their synagogues. 

When discussing the modern era it is 
advisable to study each country in Europe 
separately. In Holland and in England 
the synagogues of the 17th and 18th 
centuries were built by Christians, pre- 
sumably because Jewish architects were 
not available for such purposes, but this 
does not mean that there were no longer 
Jewish architects in Europe at that time. 
In Poland, for example, excellent wooden 
synagogues were built, decorated, and 
furnished with ritual accessories, as for 
instance, beautiful Torah shrines, Alme- 
mors, Candelabra, by Jews. 

All in all we are able to answer the 
question concerning the Jewish artist 
much more favorably than seemed pos- 
sible at first. Certainly the Jews had a 
greater number of works made for them 
by foreigners than other nations, but 
quite a number were carried out by the 
Jews themselves, and here and there Jews 
were in the service of other peoples. 

The capacity of the Jew in art cannot 
be questioned, for he has shown such 
ability in the highest degree in the 19th 
and 20th centuries. A number of the best 
architects here in America, for instance 
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Dankmar Adler and Albert Kahn, were 
Jews, as well as were several of the best 
sculptors, for instance, Epstein, who went 
to England, and William Zorach, who 
remained here. For Europe one only need 
mention such names as Camille Pissarro, 
Jozef Israels, Max Liebermann to denote 
the height of Jewish artistic ability. If 
the artistic achievements before the 
Emancipation were smaller, we must look 
for the causes elsewhere than in lack of 
ability. There were outward restrictions 
and inward inhibitions which held back 
their productiveness for long, but it is 
nevertheless greater than is generally 
assumed.. 


III 


But the problem of Jewish art has still 
a third aspect. Have the Jews, we ask 
ourselves, developed a Jewish style? Does 
their art show signs which give it a speci- 
fically Jewish stamp? The general opinion 
is that the Jews have no style of their 
own. Some say the reason for this is that 
they lived among strangers, as minorities, 
and were consequently in their artistic 
developments influenced by their sur- 
roundings. Well, the Jews did not always 
live in the Diaspora, and if we try to 
imagine what their art in Palestine was 
like (very little has been preserved) we 
meet here also strong influences from 
other peoples. Palestine was a very small 
country and the Jews in comparison to 
the surrounding nations, were a very 
young people. Both these reasons con- 
tributed to the fact that the larger and 
older nations, the Babylonians, the As- 
syrians, the Egyptians, the Canaanites 
greatly influenced their style. Later on 
when the Jews lived partly in Palestine 
and partly in the Diaspora, they were 
caught by the immense wave of Hellen- 
istic art, which not only flooded Judaism 
but many other peoples. For instance, the 
Romans too in their art became faithful 
pupils of the Greeks. After the loss of 
Palestine and the advent of Christianity 
and Islam, the dispersion of the Jews in- 
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creased and instead of only the Hellen- 
istic influence, they now came under the 
influence of quite different worlds, here 
the Christian, there the Mohammedan, 
and to these differences were added the 
characteristics of the individual nations, 
which gradually become more and more 
marked. An example of this in the great 
synagogue in Toledo which is influenced 
by the Mohammedan Mosques, while the 
Alt-Neuschul in Prague, erected in the 
same period, is so affected by German 
Gothic art that inwardly and outwardly 
it resembles a church. From this fact it 
looks as if the Jews had nothing of their 
own to Say. 

But again, looking more closely into 
the question, it does not seem that the 
facts were quite so hostile to Jewish orig- 
inality. Certainly synagogues were in- 
fluenced by churches and mosques. But 
let us go back to the origin of these 
churches and mosques: Where do we 
then arrive? Well, strange to say, we 
come back to the synagogue. The antique 
temples, the oriental temples as well as 
the Greco-Roman ones, were all the 
dwellings of Divinity; they were not 
meant for the congregation—who re- 
mained outside—but were the throne of 
the Divinity. The God dwelt in the inner- 
most chamber, generally in the dark, and 
this chamber was only accessible to the 
highest priests. The Jews were also ac- 
quainted with such temples in their 
edifices, which they erected to Yahve, but 
also, as we know, to other Gods. Besides 
these buildings for the worship of God, 
however, the Jews, probably from the 
Babylonian exile on, began to construct 
a second one, namely a house not in- 
habited by the Divinity, but in which the 
congregation gathered. This consisted of 
light rooms, in which one could pray and 
read. It was these synagogues which were 
adopted by the Christians, at that time 
still a sect of the Jews, and both, Church 
and Synagogue, in their turn produced 
the Mohammedan mosque. The form of 
these synagogues, at least as far as we 
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know them, is greatly influenced by Hel- 
lenistic art. Here one also finds columns, 
arches, and balconies. To be more pre- 
cise, the Greco-Roman basilica served as 
a model: the large hall, which was used 
for markets, for the stock exchange, for 
the court of law, in other words for secu- 
lar purposes. When the Jews adopted this 
form, they gradually divested it of its 
secular nature and filled it with a re- 
ligious spirit. They built it, for instance, 
in a special direction, that is to say, facing 
Jerusalem. They placed a courtyard in 
front of it and put in a fountain for ritual 
ablutions. 

You will say the Jews merely gave the 
building a new meaning not a new form; 
this they took over from the Greeks. To 
a certain degree this is perfectly true, but 
only to a certain degree. Is a basilica 
which has been oriented and has a court- 
yard for ritual ablutions, the same as a 
secular basilica for market requirements? 
Is it looked upon with the same eyes? 

It was remarked that the synagogue of 
Prague strongly resembled a church. The 
similarity is greater when both are empty. 
Observe its appurtenances. We see the 
Torah shrine with its beautiful curtain 
where the church has its altar. In the 
middle of the room we see the Almemor, 
from which the Torah is read, whereas the 
church has shifted the pulpit which orig- 
inated in the Almemor, to the side. Pic- 
ture this synagogue during a religious 
service. The differences between syna- 
gogues and churches appear still greater. 
With the Christians, the worshippers are 
in street garments, men and women to- 
gether; with the Jews, at least the old 
ones, men and women are separated and 
the men are clothed in ritual garments 
covering them from head to foot. 

The Christians read out of a book, the 
Jews have maintained the ancient form 
of the scroll. This scroll has a beautiful 
mantle, a lovely Torah shield, lovely 
Rimonim, and a handsome pointer. All 
these things, from the Torah shrine to 
the pointer, show the style of the coun- 
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tries in which the Jews were living, but 
only the Jews have a Torah scroll with 
its rich ornamentation. Thus the impres- 
sion created by the Jewish religious serv- 
ice is quite different from the services* of 
other religions. When comparing the ar- 
tistic character of a church and a syna- 
gogue, one should not only observe the 
lifeless forms, but at the same time the 
whole life and movement which takes 
place inside these forms. When so 
considered the Jewish character of 
architectural art is much more strongly 
marked. 

Or let us examine an ornamented 
Hagadah of the middle ages. We can im- 
mediately recognize by the style of the 
pictures which one is a Spanish Hagadah 
and which a German one, because these 
pictures are influenced by the current 
art of Spain and Germany. And yet the 
appearance of a Hagadah is quite dif- 
ferent from that of a Christian prayer 
book. The Hebrew lettering alone gives 
the whole thing another character, for 
writing was to the Jews not only a tech- 
nique, but an artistic form, which they 
but gradually developed to its ultimate 
great beauty. The Christians as well as 
the Jews loved to bring out certain let- 
ters or words by making them bigger than 
the rest and ornamenting them, but the 
Hebrew initial, owing to the lettering, 
looks quite different from the Christian. 

It would seem that these differences 
were only noticeable in religious art and 
therefore appear mainly in old Jewish art, 
which was primarily religious. But cer- 
tain Jewish traits are noticeable even 
after the Emancipation. The long tradi- 
tion of Jews in writing has made excel- 
lent printmakers out of them; the keen 
observation of human nature which they 
were forced to develop, living in hostile 
surroundings, later on made excellent 
portrait painters of them. Their pleasure 
in quick and striking expression has en- 
abled them to produce excellent results 
in the art of posters. Here also it is a 
matter of brevity and striking force. In 
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an exhibition of Jewish poster artists, 
in the Jewish Museum in Berlin every 
one was amazed to find the best known 
German posters. The Jews have also 
shown themselves to be excellent car- 
toonists, because this art appealed to 
their critical natures. Finally be it noted 
that the art of the 19th and 20th centuries 
not only gave the Jews all the motives 
in the world, which they had been hin- 
dered from making use of by their in- 
hibition —landscape painting, still-life, 
genre pictures, and so on—but the Jews 
of this period undertook for the first time 
to represent their own Jewish world in 
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pictures and sculptures. In this repre- 
sentation a few artists—Israéls, Struck, 
Chagall—looked deep into Judaism them- 
selves, so that they created works with 
a special Jewish atmosphere. 

Even Jewish style is thus not so neg- 
ligible as appears at first glance. Let us 
concede that the Jews did not develop 
a style of their own as, let us say, the 
Greeks, when they created their temples 
and carved their statues, or the French 
when they developed their Gothic form. 
But it would be wrong to say that 
Jewish art is entirely without its own 
characteristics. 
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STEFAN ZWEIG AND THEODOR HERZL 


By BERTHA BADT-STRAUSS 


HIS HAPPENED some forty-odd years 
[= in old Vienna, the two thousand 
year old capital of the great and 
mighty Hapsburg empire. A _ slender 
youth, well-groomed and dark-eyed, 
slowly mounted the steep triangular stair- 
case which led into the office of the Feuil- 
leton Editor of the Neue Freie Presse 
(New Free Press). Well might his heart 
beat in uneasy rhythm; this was the lead- 
ing Vienna newspaper, the so-called 
“oracle of Vienna” which at that particu- 
lar time ranked with the London Times 
and with the Paris Temps. He who was 
fortunate enough to appear on its front 
page might well imagine his name hewn 
in marble as far as Vienna was concerned. 
Nervously the visitor fingered his breast- 
pocket. He was a raw beginner and did 
not quite understand himself at this 
moment how he had mustered courage 
to offer a manuscript to the Neue Freie 
Presse. Anyway, there he was, and there 
was the manuscript rustling in his breast- 
pocket; so he had himself announced to 
the Editor. After all, nothing worse than 
its rejection could happen to him. 

Yes, the Editor was willing to see him: 
that’s what the boy told him. And so with 
a beating heart Stefan Zweig walked into 
the narrow office where a tall man with 
a long priestly beard and dark melan- 
choly eyes rose from his chair to greet 
him: Theodor Herzl. 


*.* *&* & & 


When this same Stefan Zweig, after 
having become one of the most successful 


writers and having lived through the life 
of an entire generation suffering an in- 
conceivably bitter fate, now an exile in 
a London Hotel room, began to write his 
Autobiography,* he recalled this moment 
of his first meeting with Theodor Herzl 
as vividly as if it had been yesterday. 
He had no diaries nor letters to refresh 
his memory when he started writing this 
most revealing of all his books. But he 
did not even grieve at this loss. He knew 
that whatever had been destined to form 
his life he had remembered. And he knew 
then—and was to know more and more 
clearly as the years went on that this 
had been an outstanding moment in his 
youthful life, not only because his first 
manuscript had been accepted by Vien- 
na’s leading newspaper, but because on 
this day he had met the first man of world 
importance whom he had encountered in 
his life. 

True, the eager youth coming from a 
well-to-do Vienna merchant family could 
not at this moment know how great a 
change this man Herzl was destined to 
bring about in the history of our times 
and in the fate of the Jews. For the Editor 
of the Neue Freie Presse at that time 
was living a somewhat mysterious life in 
the eyes of his fellow-citizens—above all 
in the eyes of his fellow-Jews. Of course 
everybody knew his brilliant and witty 
essays, the delight of every Viennese 
breakfast-table; they were widely read 
and quoted and reprinted in all European 


*The World of Yesterday, Viking Press, New 
York, 1943. 
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TWO MEN, TWO WORLDS 


newspapers. In addition to them he had 
also written some successful comedies 
which had been given at the Burg- 
Theatre; and so he was a famous writer 
adored by his readers, respected by all 
the world—till one day the earthquake 
broke loose. This same charming and 
witty writer wrote a small pamphlet 
called The Jewish State (Der Juden- 
staat); and from that day his best friends 
and most steadfast admirers wondered 
whether the man Herzl had lost his mind. 

“Destiny always knows how to find the 
way to a man whom it needs for its secret 
purposes, even if he desires to hide 
himself.” 

It was none other than Stefan Zweig 
himself who—later, much later—coined 
these words, speaking about Herzl and 
his theory of a Jewish commonwealth in 
Palestine as offering the solution to the 
much discussed Jewish problem. How- 
ever, at this particular time of his life, 
young Zweig, much as he admired the 
impressive prophet of the Jewish state, 
did not seem to be able to grasp the 
meaning of Herzl’s forceful message to 
his people. Much less did Zweig feel able 
or willing to help Herzl in his great en- 
deavor, as Herzl urged him to do. On the 
contrary, Zweig—busy with all the prob- 
lems of a budding young writer in Vienna 
—almost seems to have echoed the gen- 
eral astonishment and annoyance of his 
parents and their friends. “What has hap- 
pened to this brilliant writer?” they asked. 
“Why should we go to Palestine? Our 
language is German and not Hebrew, and 
beautiful Vienna is our home town, and 
not Jerusalem. Are we not well off under 
our good Emperor Franz Joseph? Do we 
not make a decent living, and is our posi- 
tion not secure? Are we not equal sub- 
jects and loyal citizens of our beloved 
Vienna? Do we not live in a progressive 
era in which, in a few decades, all sec- 
tarian prejudices will be abolished? Why 
does he who speaks as a Jew and wishes 
to help Judaism place arguments in the 
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hands of our worst enemies and attempt 
to separate us, when every day brings 


us more closely and intimately into the 
German world?” 


As if in ghastly echo, the Rabbis thun- 
dered against the Jewish state from their 
pulpits, as if they had been members of 
the Council for Judaism; and the Chief 
of the Neue Freie Presse forbade the very 
mention of the word Zionism in his news- 
paper, as if he had been the editor-in- 
chief of the New York Times. 


Young Zweig himself—though his sensi- 
tive heart and his understanding mind 
could not help feel the genius of Herzl— 
to his own regret never found the right 
relation to this great man who had be- 
friended him from the very moment they 
had met in the office of the Neue Freie 
Presse. All this becomes clearer now in 
his Autobiography; and this is what ren- 
ders their apparent estrangement from 
each other psychologically significant and 
full of meaning for the reader of to-day. 
Here are two Jewish souls who could by 
no means understand each other, because 
they spoke different languages, though 
both of them represented some of the 
finest and purest men we Jews had to 
offer the world. Perhaps each of them 
would have been spared much pain and 
loneliness if he had understood the other. 
Who knows? 


* * *&* & 


In spite of all this, Herzl remained, as 
Zweig felt full well, from the very first 
moment kindly disposed towards his 
young visitor. He even took the oppor- 
tunity in one of his essays of mentioning 
the beginner as a budding young talent. 
They met quite a number of times; and 
Theodor Herzl seems to have openly ex- 
pressed his wish that Zweig actively join 
the Zionist movement. The great “fisher 
of souls” even went so far as to offer to 
the young writer a responsible position 
among his fellow-workers. No wonder; 
with the instinct of those who die young 
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Herzl felt that everybody and everything 
had to be turned to one and only one aim. 
Stefan Zweig himself—kindliest of mor- 
tals and great lover of the truth—seemed 
unable to understand why he had to be 
“ungrateful” and could not live up to the 
expectations of the man whom he loved 
and admired. Sometimes he tried to ex- 
plain it to himself and to Herzl when they 
discussed the matter. May his pure soul 
forgive us if we feel these so-called 
reasons of his rather thin and paltry. 
They seem nothing but masks to cover 
some deeper gulf which separated him 
from the apostle of the Jewish future. 
Zweig, as he frankly admitted when talk- 
ing about the subject to Herzl himself, 
strongly disliked the lack of discipline 
among Herzl’s followers, the “disrespect, 
of a kind hardly comprehensible today, 
with which Herzl’s own party associates 
treated him.” All the while Zweig in his 
heart of hearts seemed not a little em- 
barrassed as he realized how important 
and almost necessary it must have been 
for Herzl to have some young people 
around him who were completely sub- 
missive. The lack of honest hearty sub- 
ordination in this circle, the constant 
opposition, alienated him from a move- 
ment “which he had only approached 
curiously for Herzl’s sake. . . .” 

Why, some of his readers might ask, 
did not Zweig himself, he who understood 
the difficult art of being a disciple and a 
friend at that, he who was the friend of 
Verhaeren, Rodin, Romain Rolland, why 
did not Zweig himself step forward and 
fill the gap which he so much and bitterly 
regretted to see in the lonesome life of 
Theodor Herzl? There must have been 
deeper reasons underlying those some- 
what flimsy pretexts of his. 

One word is revealing to the reader (as 
it no doubt was intended to be by this 
author who used to weigh his words on 
the finest scales). Here it is: “this move- 
ment which I had only approached curi- 
ously for Herzl’s sake.” There in a nut- 
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shell is all the difference between the two 
men, between the two worlds: one of 
them can neither sleep nor eat nor drink 
before having written down his plan to 
save the Jewish nation; the other, most 
respectfully, most politely steps aside be- 
cause his fellow workers are oh, so dis- 
respectful, so ill-mannered. The Jews are 
in his eyes at that particular time approx- 
imately what Hecuba is for the actor in 
Hamlet; for the sake of the man in whom 
he was interested he approaches the 
movement to save the future of the Jews 
with only a polite curiosity. 

More of this strange attitude later. 
Here we'd like to call the readers’ atten- 
tion to Herzl’s answer when his young 
friend mentioned his annoyance with 
Herzl’s followers. “The Jews,” he said, 
“have always been accustomed to play 
with problems, and to struggle with 
ideas. In the last two thousand years they 
have not had any practice in creating 
anything real in this world.” And he ac- 
cuses himself for not having learned this 
“unconditional devotion”: why did he go 
on writing feuilletons when it was his 
duty to have only one thought and not 
ever put pen on paper for anything but 
that one thought? Zweig confesses that 
he was greatly impressed by this noble 
answer. 

One other unforgettable meeting with 
Herzl is recorded in Zweig’s Autobiogra- 
phy. It was his last meeting. And this last 
meeting grows and grows in the mind of 
the reader until it almost takes the char- 
acter of a chapter from Genesis: the 
Voice calling the first man in the garden 
of Eden: 

“Where art thou, Adam? Why dost thou 
hide thyself?” But then, as now, Adam 
hid himself from the presence of the Lord 
in the garden. 

This as mentioned before was the last 
time Stefan Zweig ever talked to Theodor 
Herzl. Zweig had been abroad and had 
just come back to Vienna. One day he met 
Herzl in the Central Park (Stadtpark) 
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on his way home from the office. Herzl 
walked very slowly and stooped slightly, 
no longer the old swing in his gait. Then 
as always Zweig would have passed on 
after politely bowing to him. But Herzl 
stopped him by coming rapidly toward 
him, and holding out his hand he asked: 
“Why did you hide yourself? You don’t 
have to do that.” And then he told Zweig 
something about the bitter experiences of 
a prophet in his own country: they would 
have destroyed his idea when it was still 
budding and growing, those people here 
in his near neighborhood. “But—thank 
God,” he went on, “when I brought it 
here, it was all finished.” Herzl would 
have been overcome by all the obstacles 
he found in Vienna had it not been he 
had found that same “unconditional de- 
votion” which he had missed in others 
and in himself. New enthusiasm came 
from the Eastern Jews, and in particular, 
from America where some of the grand- 
sons of these Eastern Jews were living 
today. Zweig accompanied Herzl all the 
way to his house; and once more the sick 
man asked him to visit him. “Why do you 
not come to see me? You have never been 
in my house.” 

Zweig, as he tells us, readily promised 
to come, although he was determined 
never to keep his promise; for the more 
he loved a person, the more he respected 
his time—certainly another revealing pas- 
sage. Still he was thinking of the person 
only and not at all of the bitterly urgent, 
nationally urgent matter which this man 
wanted to discuss with him. Zweig, the 
individualist, decided to keep aloof from 
Herzl, the apostle of the Jewish nation. 


* * * * * 


And then after all destiny made Zweig 
keep his promise against his will. Only a 
few months later he did come to see 
Theodor Herzl. He attended Herzl’s fu- 
neral. His memoirs give one of the most 
poignant pictures of that memorable 
event. “It was a singular day, a day in 
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July, unforgettable to those who partici- 
pated in the experience. Suddenly, to all 
the railroad stations of the city, by day 
and by night, from all realms and lands, 
every train brought new arrivals. West- 
ern, Eastern, Russian, Turkish Jews, from 
all the provinces and all the little towns, 
excitedly, the shock of the news still 
written on their faces; never was it more 
clearly manifest what strife and talk had 
hitherto concealed. It was a great move- 
ment whose leader had now fallen. . . 
Vienna, startled, became aware that it 
was not just a writer or a mediocre poet 
who had passed away, but one of those 
creators of ideas who disclose themselves 
triumphantly in a single country to a 
single people at vast intervals. A tumult 
ensued at the cemetery. Too many had 
suddenly stormed to his coffin, crying, 
sobbing, screaming in a wild explosion of 
despair. It was almost a riot, a fury. All 
regulation was upset through a sort of 
elementary and ecstatic mourning such as 
I had never seen before nor since at a 
funeral. And it was this gigantic outpour- 
ing of grief from the depths of millions 
of souls that made me realize for the first 
time how much passion and hope this lone 
and lonesome man had borne into the 
world through the power of a single 
thought.” 

One almost feels reluctant to utter the 
thought: from this “gigantic outpouring 
of grief,” from this manifestation of a 
nation’s mourning for its hero, there is a 
straight and cumbersome way leading 
directly to that loneliest of graves in far 
away Brazil which Stefan Zweig dug for 
himself two years ago. 


* * *& *& * 


It is a strange and almost appalling 
spectacle: in all this heartbreaking mani- 
festation of grief for a nation’s hero the 
eyes of Stefan Zweig, those far-sighted, 
searching eyes of his, never for a moment 
saw the community which mourned, this 
community to which he himself belonged. 
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His eyes only saw the one man and the 
power of a single thought. Stefan Zweig 
had a long, long way to go till he dis- 
covered what had been uppermost in 
Herzl’s mind: the link of suffering which 
chained him to his people. He had to 
suffer himself with his Jewish brethren 
before his eyes were opened. 

These were the halcyon days of world- 
confidence. Stefan Zweig travelled far and 
wide and tried his best to help in his own 
particular way. His aim: to bring about 
a sort of spiritual “state of God” (Civitas 
Dei) by translating some of the finest 
works of contemporary poetry into his 
“beloved German language.” Through his 
efforts the grandiose poetry of the Belgian 
poet, Verhaeren, was made available to 
the German reader; and his own monu- 
mental biographies which he called “The 
Builders of the World” certainly suc- 
ceeded in bringing some of the greatest 
thoughts nearer to hosts of readers all 
over the world. Sometimes he loved to 
feel that world brotherhood was just 
around the corner. 

There came a first rude awakening 
from these dreams. The first World War 
in 1914 hurled Zweig into the void and 
shook his deepest faith in mankind. “You 
may hang me right here on the lamp-post, 
if the Germans invade peaceful Belgium!” 
he told his friends—and was, in spite of 
all, glad that nobody took his words 
literally. At long last, after much heart- 
break and turmoil, he succeeded in the 
midst of war in overcoming his despair 
by creating a play which was the first 
of all his works that meant something 
to him, as he himself confessed later. 
Alone among his friends, denounced as a 
“defeatist,” he turned to the past of his 
Jewish nation and discovered in choosing 
Jeremiah, the prophet of Israel’s darkest 
hour, as his hero what had remained un- 
recognized in his breast up to this time: 
his unity with Israel’s fate and destiny 
which he had completely denied when 
seeing it portrayed in Herzl’s life and 
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endeavors. Jeremiah the defeated became 
in his eyes the symbol of his whole Jew- 
ish nation: those who were eternally 
hunted and persecuted all over the earth 
and still managed to win spiritual vic- 
tories. 

Now for the first time Zweig had the 
feeling that in his effort to help others 
he had helped himself. It is a most sig- 
nificant sign of the vital power of this 
unforgettable play, that all the Jewish 
boys and girls who used to recite it at 
their fraternity gatherings never felt in 
it the despair of the defeated; they sensed 
the survival and the victory—‘We will 
never die!” as another poet recently ex- 
pressed the thought. 

Now for the first time Stefan Zweig 
like the giant Antinous in the Greek 
legend had touched his soul’s native soil 
and so gained strength which he lacked 
before. He had spoken as a Jew to Jews 
about the destiny of the Jewish nation, 
and so in his own way had tried to go 
Herzl’s way. From now on he never any 
more “withdrew from his people.” In the 
coming years he not only composed his 
world-wide biographical books, he also 
gave us some unforgettable Jewish minia- 
tures like his Rachel and his Buried 
Candelabra. Moreover, his nation from 
now on never seemed far from his 
thoughts. “Was it not my people that 
again and again had been conquered by 
all other peoples, again and again, and yet 
outlasted them all because of some secret 
power—that power of transforming de- 
feat through will, of withstanding it again 
and again?” 


* * * * 


Perhaps it was this new dearly bought 
inner experience, which made the catas- 
trophe of the German Jew in 1933 all 
the more unbearable to him. True, he had 
in the midst of success, on his fiftieth 
birthday, known an uneasy feeling of dis- 
comfort: Is this all? Will all this go on 
and on forever? Every year a new book, 
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a new play? Is this the meaning of it all? 
Destiny had heard these unspoken words 
of his and suddenly deprived him of all 
the blessings of life which he had enjoyed 
more than most of the others. He now 
was deprived of his lovely home in Salz- 
burg. His successful books, which had 
been best-sellers and had been read all 
over Europe, were burned on the pyre 
and destroyed; he was compelled to look 
for a new home far across the sea. Worst 
of all from now on he was deprived of 
his beloved German language, the “home- 
land of his heart’s choice.” 

All this might have been enough to 
bow down a sensitive mind and vulner- 
able heart like his. But one cannot help 
feeling that Stefan Zweig, arduous worker 
as he was and arduously working in his 
new wonderful homeland, Brazil, “the 
only country where he would have liked 
to build a new life from the very begin- 
ning,” would gradually have overcome all 
these tribulations. 


But there was one obstacle that seemed 
to him unconquerable. This was the fate 
of the Jews, the Jewish tragedy of the 
twentieth century. Those who suffered it 
knew—as he said in his memoirs—that 
it was “pointless and that they were guilt- 
less.” Their forefathers of mediaeval times 
had at least known what they suffered 
for: for their belief, for their law. But 
the Jews of the twentieth century had for 
a long time not been a community any 
more. They had no common faith, they 
were conscious of their Judaism rather as 
a burden than as something to be proud 
of and were not aware of their mission. 
They lived apart from the commandments 
of their once holy books and they were 
done with the common language of old. 
To integrate themselves with the people 
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with whom they lived, to dissolve them- 
selves in the common life, this was the 
purpose for which they strove impa- 
tiently for the sake of peace from perse- 
cution, rest on the eternal flight. Thus the 
one group no longer understood the other, 
melted down into other peoples as they 
were, more Frenchmen, Germans, En- 
lishmen, Russians than they were Jews. 
Only now, for the first time in hundreds 
of years, the Jews were forced into a 
community of interest to which they had 
long ceased to be sensitive: the ever re- 
curring community of expulsion. But why 
this fate for them and for them alone? 
They were driven out of lands, but with- 
out a land to go to. They were repulsed, 
but not told where they might be ac- 
cepted. They were held guilty, but denied 
means of expiation. And thus with smart- 
ing eyes they stared at each other in their 
flight: Why I? Why you? Why any of 
us? And none could answer.” 

“They were driven out of lands, but 
without a land to go to.” These words are 
nearest to despair, despair pure and 
simple, of all the words Stefan Zweig ever 
wrote. He who wrote these terrible words 
could not go on living. But perhaps when 
he wrote these words, “they were driven 
out of lands but without a land to go to,” 
Stefan Zweig may have seen dimly, like 
a dream from times long ago, the unfor- 
gotten image of the man who did show 
to his fellow-Jews the way “to the land” 
—Theodor Herzl. 


Stefan Zweig committed suicide in 
Brazil two years ago. With him died his 
world, the world of the European Jew, 
the world of yesterday. But far across 
the sea there rose a new Jewish world 
in Eretz Israel: the world of Theodor 
Herzl. 
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Your CORRESPONDENT went to Washing- 
ton, D. C., in order to attend the hearings 
before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee on the Wright-Compton resolu- 
tions on Palestine. Sol Bloom’s office at 
the Capitol, where the hearings took 
place, was crowded with newspapermen, 
writers, and Zionist leaders gathered 
around the long table where the resolu- 
tion calling on the United States to “use 
its good offices and take appropriate 
measures to the end that the doors of 
Palestine shall be opened for free entry 
of Jews into that country, and that there 
shall be full opportunity for colonization, 
so that the Jewish people may ultimately 
reconstitute Palestine as a free and demo- 
cratic Commonwealth” had been intro- 
duced on January 27. The hearings took 
place in the middle of February, and each 
of the speakers, even Ham Fish, seemed 
profoundly moved when they talked of 
the plight and hope of Israel. But the 
arguments made by Rabbi Silver and that 
noble-minded Christian expert, Dr. Low- 
dermilk, in favor of the establishment of 
a Jewish Commonwealth did not convince 
Mr. Lessing Rosenwald, president of the 
American Council for Judaism. “We op- 
pose the effort to establish a national 
Jewish state in Palestine or anywhere 
else,” declared Mr. Rosenwald, “as a 
philosophy of defeatism, and one which 
does not offer a practical solution of the 
Jewish problem.” He was seconded by 
Dr. Hitti, professor of Semitic Literature 
at Princeton University, whose rhetorical 
question, “What chance of survival has 
such a state (a Jewish state) before the 


objections of the Arabs and the Moslems 
—will the peopple of the United States 
be willing to send their Navy to protect 
such a Jewish commonwealth?” contained 
a veiled threat. 

“The mountains are in labor, and a 
ridiculous mouse will be born... .” I’m 
afraid it would be a gross exaggeration 
to talk of a mouse regarding the Con- 
gress’ efforts to prevent the closing of 
Palestine to Jewish refugees, for last 
minute pressure from the British Colonial 
Office, the Palestine Administration, and 
the Near Eastern Division of the State 
Department caused the Wagner-Taft and 
Wright-Compton resolutions to be shelved. 
Our congratulations are extended to Haj 
Amin al-Husseini, former terrorist of 
Jerusalem, now feasted by Hitler . 


A &A A 


[\z WASHINGTON there was much talk 
about a newly-formed National Commit- 
tee against Nazi Persecution and Ex- 
termination of the Jews, headed by Jus- 
tice Frank Murphy of the United States 
Supreme Court. The Committee com- 
prises a galaxy of names of state gov- 
ernors, political leaders, and high-ranking 
clergymen, and it intends to co-operate 
with like-minded groups in other coun- 
tries, such as the National Committee for 
Rescue From the Nazi Terror, of which 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is a mem- 
ber, in “mobilizing the peoples of the 
United Nations in behalf of such a pro- 
gram for rescue and in warning Adolf 
Hitler and his agents in Axis and satel- 
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lite countries that they will be punished 
for their crimes against mankind.” Hats 
off to the Justice and his friends! Re- 
grettably, however, it is zero-hour, and if 
they don’t hurry, there won’t be many 
Jews left in Europe for redemption. 


A &A & 


[A ap NOT PROFESSOR EHRENHAFT escaped 
to this country in time, we would not 
have been presented with a revolutionary 
theory the importance of which was com- 
pared by experts with that of Michael 
Faraday’s discovery of the principle of 
the dynamo 113 years ago. Last January, 
Dr. Felix Ehrenhaft, former professor 
ordinarius and head of the Physical In- 
stitute of the University of Vienna, pre- 
sented his remarkable findings to the 
members of the American Physical So- 
ciety, gathered at Columbia University, 
the revelation that “not only electric cur- 
rents but also magnetic currents flow 
through the universe.” Magnetism, he 
claims, flows just as electricity does, and 
electricity and magnetism represent an 
indivisible pair. Ehrenhaft believes that, 
in the future, electricity and magnetism 
may have to be expressed by one sym- 
bol only. 

It is believed that if Ehrenhaft’s find- 
ings are correct, they will usher in a new 
era in technology based on currents of 
magnetism. The professor himself is 
strictly non-committal, as far as the prac- 
ticability of these currents is concerned. 
But leading American scientists assert 
that “for every electrical machine now 
in existence we would be able to build 
a machine utilizing magnetic instead of 
electric current.” 


A BA &é 


(Ler ME PAY HOMAGE to a man who has 
reached, in perfect health, the unusual age 
of eighty-five, as well as to two notable 
dead. Born in a small town in West Prus- 
sia, in 1859, Hugo Heimann first devoted 
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himself to the publishing business, but 
later entered politics. A Social Democrat, 
he served in the city parliament of Berlin 
from 1900 to 1932, and in the Reichstag— 
as chairman of its budget committee— 
from 1918 to 1932. He founded the first 
Public Library of Berlin which he pre- 
sented to the city after the first World 
War. In recognition of his merits, he was 
made honorary freeman of the city of 
Berlin (another honorary freeman was 
the painter Max Liebermann). At a re- 
ception in honor of the jubilee, held at 
the New School for Social Research, a 
message from former Chancellor Bruen- 
ing of Germany, now Professor of History 
and Government at Harvard Univeisity, 
was read. “I am sure,” wrote Bruening, 
“that if there were freedom of speech in 
Germany today a large number of leading 
personalities outside the Nazi party would 
join me in my wishes and the feeling of 
appreciation and friendly memories.” 
His‘ colleague in the Reichstag, Georg 
Bernhard, died in this city at the age of 
69. For seventeen years he was editor-in- 
chief of one of Germany’s foremost 
dailies, Vossische Zeitung. A self-made 
man, he became the Republic’s financial 
wizard and was hailed as the best-in- 
formed politician of the Reich. Chancellor 
Wirth once offered him the post of min- 
ister of finance, but had to rescind the 
invitation because of the opposition of 
the Nationalists who hated Bernhard as 
a champion of progress and as a Jew! 
Once, it must be admitted, that un- 
canny man made a terrific blunder when, 
as president of the German Press Asso- 
ciation, he intervened on behalf of a Nazi 
paper that had been banned by the Prus- 
sian Minister of Interior: “Out of loyalty, 
as a matter of democratic principle,” his 
former boss, Hermann Ullstein com- 
mented, “he repudiated the punishment 
of his political adversary,” although he 
realized that the Nazis would abolish free 
speech the moment they came to power.” 
An exile since 1933, Bernhard fought 
against Nazism from Paris, later from 
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New York. He was active in the World 
Jewish Congress and was a member of 
the staff of the Institute of Jewish Affairs 
at New York City. 

Dr. Carl Koller, who discovered the 
uses of cocaine as a local anesthetic in 
1884, died in this city at the age of 86. 
The famous eye specialist, who hailed 
from Bohemia, served on the staff of the 
Mount Sinai Hospital for many years. It 
is interesting to note that it was Sigmund 
Freud who asked him to undertake the 
experiments that led to his epochal 
discovery! 

A &A& G6 


[Por AT LEAST A WEEK all Jewish organ- 
izations of this city were busy celebrating 
the seventieth birthday of Stephen S. 
Wise. A special issue of Congress Weekly 
was devoted to that event, a selection of 
the editorials he wrote for Opinion was 
issued in a volume, As I See It, and at a 
special dinner men and women, repre- 
senting various parties and groups, rose 
to felicitate the great old man. Your cor- 
respondent, speaking in behalf of Tur 
Cuicaco JEWISH Forum, wishes to ex- 
press a hope that Wise will continue to 
remain with us as a symbol of Jewish 
unity and as a powerful pleader for Israel! 


A&A & & 


A\s PRACTICALLY all Jewish museums 
have been destroyed in continental 
Europe, it is a pleasure to know that 
New York City can boast now of a full- 
fledged Jewish Museum, thanks to the 
magnanimity of Mrs. Felix M. Warburg 
who gave the former Warburg house at 
Fifth Avenue and 92nd Street to the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary of America. 
Henceforth, the collection of Jewish his- 
torical objects which were housed inade- 
quately at the Seminary’s main building, 
will go into the new museum, a six-story- 
Gothic building with more than fifty 
rooms. The objects include a 13th century 
ark, one of the oldest pieces of ecclesiasti- 
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cal furniture in this country; a fragment 
of the original Hebrew text of the last 
Book of Ecclesiasticus, a number of beau- 
tiful silver cases containing Scrolls of the 
Law, a Rembrandt etching of Manassah 
ben Israel, medieval tapestries, Hanukkah 
lamps, and spice boxes. Recently added 
to this collection were some fine religious 
objects saved from Danzig just before the 
German invasion of the city in Septem- 
ber, 1939. 
B& & & 


Since I AM WRITING of objects of Jewish 
art, I remember having met recently in 
this city two Jewish artists whose Jewish- 
ness is not an exoteric or superficial 
quality. I am referring to Reuven Rubin 
and Jacques Zucker. The former lived 
most of his life in Palestine where he 
founded an association of artists twenty 
years ago; lately he came to this country 
for a visit. Rubin started painting as a 
“primitive,” but later developed a more 
romantic style, with an admixture of 
mysticism. He is noted as a landscape 
painter. It was said of him that he created 
the landscape of Palestine as much as the 
landscape created him, that the Pales- 
tinians have learned much about the style 
of their country from Rubin, just as, for 
instance, the world has learned to see 
Holland with the eyes of Ruysdael and 
Hobbema. When I asked him whether 
such a thing as “Jewish art” was feasible, 
he answered in the affirmative: 
“Whatever a person who happens to 
be an artist, reared in the Jewish tradi- 
tions and linked with Israel’s past and 
future, puts on canvas, necessarily be- 
comes a contribution to Jewish art, 
whether it be a still life, a landscape, a 
portrait, or a nude. For the artist’s ap- 
proach, his emotions, are Jewish, and he 
translates them into lines and colors. Just 
as one recognizes a Hebrew script as dif- 
ferent from, say, Latin script, the public 
will eventually recognize the ‘handwrit- 
ing, the craftsmanship, of a Jewish 
artist as Hebrew art. But there is still a 
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long wearisome road before us ere we 
achieve what I and many others regard 
as a goal worth striving for: Jewish art, 
is characteristically Jewish, as French 
art is French.” 

Jacques Zucker travelled from Poland 
to Palestine at the age of 13, studied at 
the Bezalel School, enlisted in the Jewish 
Legion, went to Paris for further art 
studies, and came to this country in 1922, 
with a capital of—7 francs. He has fre- 
quently been compared to Renoir on ac- 
count of the beauty and vigor of his 
coloring. Connoisseurs appreciate his deli- 
cate and charming portraits of women and 
young girls, his flower pieces and still 
lives. Last January, he had a successful 
one-man-show at the Associated Artists 
Galleries in Manhattan. Zucker’s paint- 
ings, the nestor of French-Jewish litera- 
ture, André Spire, now a refugee in this 
country, summarized “show the earth as 
a solid world, yet diffused with the at- 
mosphere and light of the morning sun.” 


A AA 


[|x THE FIELD OF THEATER, two plays of 
Jewish interest were performed in this 
city. One, Jacobowsky and the Colonel, 
by Franz Werfel, will be discussed in a 
separate article of THz Forum; therefore 
the writer will simply add a few lines 
about New York’s darling No. 1, Oscar 
Karlweis, who plays the role of Jacob- 
owsky superbly. Like S. L., he knows 
what it means to be a refugee: “Vienna 
I left three days ahead of the Nazis. I 
went to Paris. There I was exposed in a 
difficult situation because I spoke to my 
countrymen in Austria over the radio. 
From Paris I fled with thousands to Lis- 
bon. I had no paper but a French travel 
permit. Then finally I reached America 
with two suitcases and an old sick type- 
writer.” Karlweis is a son of a noted 
playwright and a brother of Martha Karl- 
weis, a writer who was married to the 
late Jacob Wassermann. 

The other play is Nathan the Wise. 
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When Erwin Piscator, director of the 
Studio Theater of the New School was 
asked why he had revived Lessing’s play 
at the Studio Theater, he replied: 


“The answer is less why the play is 
being revived than why it is being re- 
vived just now.” He thinks that the play’s 
message might help combat the danger- 
ously rising tide of anti-Semitism in this 
country. In his native Prussia he was 
called a Jew by the Nazis, because any 
progressive radically democratic producer 
was bound to be a Jew, they thought. 
Actually, he stemmed from Christian 
patricians: “On a stack of my ancestors’ 
bibles, which had been translated in vari- 
ous languages by them through many 
generations, I made the statement that 
I could prove that my name, Piscator, 
was derived from the Latin, meaning 
fisherman, and that I was of ‘Aryan 
blood.’ This was for no other reason than 
to show that an Aryan can also be an 
honest man.” 


The title role was played by Herbert 
Berghof, a Viennese, so admirably, that 
old-timers compared his portraiture of 
Nathan with those of Adolf von Sonnen- 
thal and Rudolf Schildkraut. 


A 4A 


fue UNITED JEWISH APPEAL recently an- 
nounced the opening of a campaign for 
32 million dollars during 1944 among 
Jews in this country, the money to be 
used for overseas war relief, reconstruc- 
tion work in Palestine, and refugee assist- 
ance in the United States. The executive 
committee that met at New York’s Bilt- 
more Hotel, issued a statement, saying 
in part: 

“In helping assure the survival and re- 
storation of the Jews in European lands, 
in furthering the war effort and recon- 
struction program of the Jewish home- 
land in Palestine, and in integrating 
refugees who have found a haven in the 
United States, American Jews are not 
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only rendering a historic service to their 
people, but are making a valuable con- 
tribution to the revival of human freedom 
and the winning of the peace.” 

Since 1939 the United Jewish Appeal 
has raised more than 75 million dollars 
for charitable purposes—an enormous 
sum! 


& & & 


ET THE WRITER narrate an _ incident 
which shows two Jews prominent in 
their realm as staunch defenders of 
American democracy and the dignity of 
the Jewish group. Resigned to the fact 
that no Nazi lawyer could be obtained 
to defend him against charges of draft 
evasion, a 25-year-old pro-Fascist Nor- 
wegian seaman finally offered to accept 
a “Gentile” lawyer. 
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“Look,” Federal Judge Simon H. Rif- 
kind said quietly, “I want you to have a 
fair trial and of course you will. What is 
more, I want you to know afterward, 
whatever the outcome may be, that you 
have had a fair trial. But do not ask me 
to violate my oath of office. As a judge 
and as an American, I know lawyers only 
as members of the bar—without regard 
to race, creed, or color.” 


The court’s choice fell on Jacob J. 
Rosenblum, who was long associated 
prominently with Governor Dewey, when 
the Governor was prosecutor here. Ac- 
cepting his task, Rosenblum declared: “In 
view of the defendant’s expressed desire 
for a Nazi lawyer, and one not of the 
Jewish faith, I want him to know that my 
name does not belie my religion and that 
I am president of a synagogue .. .” 
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Der Fuehrer, by Konrad Heiden. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 788 pages. 
$3.00. 


It was at Hitler’s birth-place, the Up- 
per Austrian city of Braunau, that, in 
1932 as a cub reporter, I met a cousin 
of Hitler’s, the noted painter Aloys Wach, 
a resident of the city. Different from the 
would-be-artist Adolf, Herr Wach had 
undergone a thorough academic training 
and he was well known for his fine por- 
traits as well as for his studies on primi- 
tive Christian art. “Hitler is a swindler,” 
he told me, “he doesn’t believe a word 
of what he’s preaching, not even his anti- 
Semitism is genuine; but he uses any- 
thing that serves his purpose; he is the 
Machiavellian par excellence.” 

“T wish the crowds now hailing him as 
a super-man would find that out, too, 
before it is too late,” I remarked. 

“I wonder whether they will,’ Wach 
said. “It is very little comfort to state that 
he can’t fool us people of Braunau. If the 
word of the Bible that a prophet is not 
without honor, save in his own country, 
and in his own house, was ever true, it 
certainly is true as far as Braunau and 
my cousin Adolf are concerned. Except 
for a few youngsters who are happy to 
sport their brown shirts, and a few 
despicable rabble rousers in the pay of 
Munich, nobody here is affected by his 
crazy dogmas. Yes, he is a prophet,” he 
added somberly, “one of those false 
prophets who, according to the Gospel, 
can deceive even the very elect.” 

Of that unusual encounter I was re- 
minded recently when I read Heiden’s 
new revised and enlarged version of his 
Hitler-biography. For the book reveals to 
us the career of one of the most diligent 
disciples of the author of Il Principe. 
“The lust for power and property,” wrote 
Machiavelli, “is a very natural thing. And 
those who indulge in it, will always be 
praised and never rebuked if they have 
the power to satisfy their appetites . 
Experience shows that princes who cared 
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nothing for faithfulness and who knew 
how to turn people’s heads by deceit, got 
the better of those who relied on their 
righteousness ... He (the prince) should 
care only for being victorious and for 
maintaining his rulership.” Hitler is often 
“credited” for having expanded the 
philosophy of Machiavellianism by his 
Archimedean discovery of anti-Semitism 
as a suitable point of departure for world- 
conquest and a force by which even a 
very great weight could be moved. But 
Heiden wants us to recall that young 
Adolf Hitler must have got the elements 
of his idea from the ill-famed Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion, brought from Mos- 
cow to Munich after the first World War 
by the Baltic German, Alfred Rosenberg, 
and soon afterwards translated into many 
languages. 


The reactionary forces in Czarist Rus- 
sia endeavored to use the Protocols as a 
weapon in the “first great attempt at a 
mighty national counter-revolution against 
the democratic and socialist revolution 
of the nineteenth century.” In a sense, it 
is true, the ex-service-man Hitler, em- 
ployed by the Bavarian counter-revolu- 
tion as a stool-pigeon to deliver radicals 
to the executioner, excelled his teachers, 
for he quickly realized that the anti- 
Semitic scheme could be applied on a 
world-wide basis. In one of his earliest 
speeches he coined the slogan he has 
now been using, in slightly differing ver- 
sions, for more than twenty years: 
“Aryans and anti-Semites of all nations, 
unite in the struggle against the Jewish 
race of exploiters and oppressors of all 
nations!” 


Thus Konrad Heiden indicates the 
genuine role anti-Semitism played in Hit- 
ler’s career: as a means justified by the 
end. The author, known for several books 
on Hitler and National-Socialism, is an 
authority in the field. He fought against 
Nazism as early as 1923, as leader of a 
democratic organization in the University 
of Munich. His explanations of Hitler’s 
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chief “phobias”—anti-Semitism and anti- 
Marxism—are highly plausible. He re- 
fuses to trace the Fuehrer’s Jew-hatred 
to a Jewish strain in Hitler: “All the 
facts and internal evidence at our disposal 
argue against the idea.” (The late Rudolf 
Olden, himself a Jew, in his Hitler-biog- 
raphy even angrily asserted that “the 
peculiar nature of Hitler’s intellect makes 
it sheer madness to suppose that he could 
have even a drop of Jewish blood in him!”’) 


Nor was Hitler an anti-Semite from 
the start. The frustrated young “artist” 
in Imperial Vienna, begging for soup at 
the Waermestuben (warming rooms), a 
charity of the Jewish Baron Koenigs- 
warter, and living in a Home for Men, 
also supported by Jewish philanthropists, 
had at least one close Jewish friend, the 
Hungarian Isidore Neumann who helped 
him when he was in difficulties. Hitler 
had not resented the assimilated bour- 
geois Jews he had met, as a boy, in Upper 
Austria. His anti-Semitism and his anti- 
Socialism have the same source: the re- 
fusal of the uprooted petit bourgeois to 
acknowledge the fact that he had turned 
a proletarian. The son of an official (even 
if he was merely a customs official) de- 
spised the proletarian class. He felt the 
impecunious Eastern European Jews in 
Vienna to be foreign just as he felt the 
non-Jewish proletarians to be foreign, 
and he did not loathe the labor move- 
ment because it was led by Jews but 
began to hate the Jews because some of 
them headed the labor movement: “It 
was not Rothschild, the capitalist, but 
Karl Marx, the Socialist, who kindled 
Hitler’s anti-Semitism.” 


Heiden superbly clarifies the psychol- 
ogy of the young man who, unkempt and 
emaciated, in the kaftan given him by 
the charitable Neumann, looked some- 
what like an Ostjude. From the lowest 
class of Jewish proletarians in Vienna, 
“unwashed like himself, he derived the 
opinion that one could recognize a Jew 
with one’s eyes shut by the smell—sup- 
posing this was really his opinion; from 
the wretched suspender peddlers (like 
himself), petty swindlers (like himself), 
he formed a picture of the whole race— 
as from the non-Jews who (like himself) 
shared their lot, he formed his picture of 
the common people.” 


Regrettably, the author dwells less and 
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less on the psychological problems raised 
by the enigmatic phenomenon, Hitler, the 
nearer he comes to the blood purge of 
June, 1934, where the story has its some- 
what abrupt ending. The book would 
have gained in importance, had the au- 
thor, instead of repeating the well-known 
story of the rise and fall of the Weimar 
Republic, discussed sufficiently the psyche 
of the successful politician and world- 
conqueror Hitler. While Mein Kampf, as 
well as the revelations of such ex-Nazis 
as Rauschning, Strasser, or Ludecke, 
carry some material on Hitler’s opinions 
on sex, art, religion, and so forth, an 
expert like Heiden might have given us 
the gist of the Fuehrer’s Weltanschauung, 
and let nobody say that it is superfluous 
to know the trend of thought of one’s 
mortal foe! 


Nevertheless, at least the cynicism 
and Machiavellism of the man who, at the 
Putsch of Munich, was the first to flee 
when things looked bad, and who butch- 
ered his best friends when he found it 
convenient to get rid of them, are 
thoroughly described. Heiden refuses to 
underestimate his “hero.” “He is a torn 
personality,” he summarizes. “Long 
reaches of his soul are insignificant, 
colored by no noteworthy qualities of 
intellect or will, but there are corners 
supercharged with strength. It is this as- 
sociation of inferiority and strength that 
makes the personality so strange and 
fascinating.” 


The last word on Hitler will not be 
said before the archives of the Gestapo 
and similar sources are available to his- 
torians (and let us hope it won’t be only 
Emil Ludwig, wholesale Biographies Inc., 
already assigned by an American pub- 
lisher to start on the job at the very 
moment of Nazism’s collapse . . .) In any 
event, Der Fuehrer should be read by all 
those who (like certain editorial writers 
of the New York Daily News) assume 
that we are fighting this war simply be- 
cause Hitler has been persecuting the 
Jews, and not because he is the arch-foe 
of the common man. But future genera- 
tions may also profit by the book, for 
Hitler is just one of those eternal egotists 
and egocentrics who pander to the weak- 
ness and folly of their fellow-man, those 
indefatigable nihilists who trade in human 
sloth and timidity. 


A. W. 
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Race and Rumors of Race, by Howard 
W. Odum. University of North Carolina 
Press, 245 pp. $2.00. 


For a decade I have been studying 
minority group problems and in 1932 
wrote an M. A. thesis in sociology on The 
Natural History of American Negro Na- 
tionalism. Since teaching two years in a 
Negro college in Memphis and living in 
a southern Negro community I have had 
a special concern for America’s largest 
minority, as a major problem of U. S. 
democracy. Professor Odum reports the 
commonly known racial rumors and ten- 
sions in the U. S. A. from July 1942 to 
July 1943, primarily in the South. Because 
he is on the faculty of a southern univer- 
sity he uses the technical language of 
sociological concepts and asks literally a 
thousand questions, many rhetorically. 
He concludes that we were lucky to have 
had only eight race riots in 1943. 


Odum’s investigators checked hundreds 
of rumors and incidents of race tensions 
and found three groups behind the sud- 
den crisis in race relations: (1) the new 
Negro, better educated, employed, and 
proud of his own national cultural 
achievements; (2) northern “agitators” 
(southerners don’t use quotes) , editorial- 
izing and campaigning for the Negro’s 
right to the Four Freedoms; (3) the old 
white South, unwilling to give up its ex- 
ploitation of the sub-caste Negro people. 
This sociologist gives the “liberal” South- 
ern view of the race crisis and pleads for 
more good will and “evolution” instead 
of “revolution” in race relations. He ad- 
mits, however, that Southern whites are 
far less friendly now than during the 
past decade, both toward the Negroes and 
toward the Northern friends of the Ne- 
groes. This “new South” says, “There are 
not enough armed forces in the world to 
force us to abandon the principle and 
practice of segregation.” 

I think this “big talk” is bluff which 
will be challenged in a thousand places 
until it ends. The Jewish businessman in 
Miami who led Negro voters to the polls, 
the Supreme Court abolition of the 
“white primary,” the President’s Commit- 
tee on Fair Employment Practice fight 
with the southern railroads, the CIO and 
AFL organization of Negro and white 
workers in the South and North, and the 
rise of colored nations throughout the 
world spell the doom of “Jim Crow” and 
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the special exploitation of Negro Ameri- 
cans. There will not be a “tragic era” in 
the South following this war because the 
majority of Americans, including Negroes, 
will insist on the right to work and so- 
cial security. 

Chicago has its race problem too. The 
greatest tension is produced by the lack 
of living space. Segregation by restrictive 
covenants has forced 85,000 more colored 
people into south-side rooms than the 
space warrants. Here is a higher popula- 
tion density than anywhere in the world. 
When contractors scout a vacant area in 
a white community with the intention of 
building houses for Negro business and 
professional families they are threatened 
with violence by the “best people.” The 
Mayor’s Committee on Race Relations 
has taken a stand against restrictive 
covenants and needs to be backed up by 
all Chicago organizations that believe in 
democracy—or republicans, altho the 
Tribune has not taken a stand against this 
legally enforced segregation. 

The new Negro is no longer afraid. 
“Uncle Tom” had to pass before “Jim 
Crow” could be buried. He needs the help 
of white friends but he will fight alone 
if necessary. This does not mean that the 
American Negroes are taking advantage 
of the war situation to advance their 
cause. You have read this book if you 
have followed the news items concerning 
the Negro and race relations during 
1942-43. You know about zoot suits, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, the Negro press, 
FEPC, NAACP, Mobile, Beaumont, De- 
troit, and peonage prosecutions by the 
federal government. If you believe in 
liberty under law you must believe that 
the Southern system of white supremacy 
must come to an end. When enough 
Americans so believe the system will fall. 
The battle of words broke into violence 
in 1943 and it continues in this coming 
presidential election year. 

Ira LATIMER 





What To Do With Germany, by Louis 
Nizer. Chicago: Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 
1944. 213 pp. $2.50. 

This book is an extraordinary legal 
brief addressed to the task of preventing 
World War III now. It seems to have 
been hastily written, with argument and 
authorities pressed into their proper 
places under the outline headings. Any 
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critical reader familiar with the litera- 
ture of Pan-Germanism will be impressed 
by its limitations. Much of it is pre- 
tentious and superficial restatement of 
material already available in a more 
scholarly form. Bernadotte Schmitt’s 
twenty page pamphlet similarly entitled 
covers the same ground succinctly and 
with more acute insight. However, to the 
general reader this book should be il- 
luminating and thought-provoking. With 
the forcefulness and precision of a special 
pleader, the author lucidly brings all the 
essential and pertinent issues into the 
open and unerringly goes to the heart 
of the problems confronting the makers 
of the peace. 

At the very outset, the author rejects 
certain penal proposals. He excludes ex- 
termination or sterilization as not within 
our moral sanctions. Outbreeding of 
“pure Germans” would mean acceptance 
of the abhorrent Nazi theory of race pur- 
ity. Political dismemberment or partition 
might give added incentive to their ex- 
treme nationalism and lead to the Balkan- 
izing of all of central Europe. Compulsory 
migration to colonization areas is a 
vengeful remedy which merely magnifies 
the problem. 

The core of the book is a large chapter 
on who is responsible. Are the German 
People or only their leaders to blame? 
“It is the German people . . . the Ger- 
man people have ever been the arch-con- 
spirators against civilization.” Nizer so 
stresses this thesis that the Germans have 
always been essentially barbaric, even 
citing the early records of Caesar and 
Tacitus, that one wonders if he is earnest 
in his rejection of the racial theory. He 
devotes many pages to a description of 
their gangsterism and paganism through 
the centuries. However, he does not make 
clear how those ancient Germanic tribes 
which once held in their assemblies the 
seeds of modern representative govern- 
ment became so perverted subsequently 
as to incorporate, in Mowrer’s phrase, “a 
way of thought, a way of government, a 
way of life, repugnant to most Occidentals.” 

The West is an intermingling of racial 
groups. Yet, because of their origin, the 
geography of their country, their histor- 
ical forms, their sociological development, 
the Germans and their national traits be- 
came and are different from the English, 
the French, the Americans. Centuries ago, 
while their courageous brothers spread 
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over new worlds, a curious amalgam of 
weaklings remained in the heart of 
Europe. There they “stewed” for genera- 
tions, victims of retarded growth and be- 
lated development: the back-wash, with 
their frustrations, their inferiority com- 
plexes, their sadisms, and their submis- 
siveness. Unlike other peoples, they never 
outgrew their brutalities, treachery, and 
ruthlessness. Their institutional, social, 
and industrial change moved at a snail’s 
pace. Of low political capacity, they never 
developed democratic competency. The 
Germans were among the last European 
peoples to become a nation-state; and, 
then, only by the unscrupulous “blood 
and iron” of a Bismarck, and not as an 
outgrowth of a continuous historical de- 
velopment like that of the English or the 
French. Lacking the passion for discovery 
and the vigor of a sea-fearing people, they 
came late to the colonial table. 

Historically a reactionary people, the 
Gemans made themselves the arbitrary 
opponents of democracy and the demo- 
cratic method, and the spear-head of the 
counter-revolution to undo the work of 
the French Revolution and establish neo- 
feudalism. This is what so distinguished 
their whole culture from ours. Their crea- 
tive energies had become so involved and 
spent in successive attempts to unite 
Europe by reviving the Holy Roman Em- 
pire that they never reached the demo- 
cratic assumption of “the inherent 
equality of individuals.” Not having dis- 
carded the absolutism and positivism of 
the Middle Ages, their liberalism was of 
a degenerate kind that could not hold out 
any real promise of equality or freedom. 
Their beliefs remained tied to universal 
order and compulsion from the top. Prus- 
sianism as the product of a long growth 
was more than a mode of thought, it 
was a way of life—a dominant ideology 
pointing towards the universal empire 
and Germany’s proper “place in the sun.” 
And athwart that road stood the Eng- 
lish, French, and American ways of life, 
the products of revolutions. The democ- 
racies were, as Mowrer so aptly said, 
“the cocks of the walk”; they “were 
on top and intended to stay there.” For 
the pathologic Germans there was but 
one way to escape. They built for them- 
selves the concept of the Herrenvolk, 
with an age-old mission to dominate 
Europe and the world—the wish and 
dream of the underdog. 
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In his indictment of the whole German 
people, the author makes it abundantly 
clear that the anti-Hitler section is an 
extremely weak minority and that no 
group can be exonerated. He may not 
follow Lord Vansittart to the bitter end, 
to the last German; but he also rejects 
the thesis of the Left that there is a great 
gulf between the German people and the 
Nazi party, that only those “outside the 
barbed wire” are guilty. He apparently 
does not agree with Raushenbush that 
National Socialism came in by default. 
Nor does he anywhere suggest that the 
forces operating may not be peculiar to 
Germany alone. 

This preoccupation with the guilt of 
the whole German people becomes the 
central weakness of the rest of the book 
which is concerned with what to do. After 
complete occupation by the forces of the 
United Nations and suspension of Ger- 
man sovereignty, “the people as a whole 
must be taken into ‘protective custody.’” 
Nizer would have this last until they have 
“learned to accept standards of good be- 
havior for a long time”—for ten, twenty 
years, or more. In legalistic fashion he 
provides for trial and punishment of 
every Nazi who participated in violations 
of international law, down to the lowest 
soldier or civilian. Neutral countries must 
be warned that the doctrine of political 
asylum is not a rule of international law. 
Properties and titles must be unscrambled 
and restored, and wherever feasible, resti- 
tution should be by labor battalions. 
There must be complete economic and 
industrial disarmament so that Germany 
cannot plot another war. These crucial 
issues are expertly disclosed. However, 
most of the material presented and the 
suggestions made are, by and large, al- 
ready familiar to the reading public and 
in general acceptance. 

Nizer is, however, haunted by Sigrid 
Schultz’s not unfounded fear that “they 
will try it again.” He, therefore, insists 
that on judgment day, Germany must be- 
come the ward of the rest of the world. 
Taken into consideration with the major 
argument of the second half of the book 
that “we cannot rely on Germans for 
self-education any more than on German 
self-disarmament, or German self-rule 
generally,” and a proposed detailed Ger- 
man educational program under interna- 
tional auspices, we are forced to his 
logical conclusion: “Only when Germans 
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have satisfied the distinguished and im- 
partial trustees of the International Uni- 
versity that they were ready for state- 
hood, and were no longer a menace to 
the world, would they be admitted to the 
family of nations.” This strikes one as 
quite an undertaking. Not only would it 
for years tax the energies of all the peo- 
ples of the world, but by the time the 
educational and probationary period was 
over, Germany would have become the 
best, if not the only remaining democracy 
in the world. We will then have lost the 
peace. 

Others have made the more reasonable 
and wiser suggestion that the fate of the 
German people be placed in their own 
hands. As quickly as possible, whatever 
democratic and liberal elements there be 
must be permitted to undertake the task 
of setting up a government and of making 
the rest of the country democratically 
minded. We must not overlook the fact 
that there has been a real social revolu- 
tion in Germany. Perhaps a new German 
liberalism can be built into more than 
an empty facade. Perhaps our own works 
towards a better world will help them on 
the road to peace. As Sumner Welles has 
suggested, there may need be a long 
armistice. We may have to stand guard 
for a long time. But in any event, the 
Germans will have to remake themselves. 

There is a final rhetorical suggestion of 
a world post-war structure. It hints at a 
super-national organization and an Inter- 
national Society. The dream is dimmed 
somewhat by Anthony Eden’s recent 
statement that the provisions made for 
peace and security at Moscow and 
Teheran did not contemplate “any kind 
of super-state.” 

Revusen S. FLacks 





Strange Fruit, by Lillian Smith. Reynal 
& Hitchcock, New York. 371 pp. $2.75. 


Strange Fruit, at the time this review 
is being written, has climbed to second 
place among the list of best-selling novels. 
Boston has banned it, and I daresay that 
in certain parts of the South it is not too 
sympathetically received, though it is sell- 
ing extremely well in Atlanta. Miss Smith 
is herself a Southerner and is editor of 
South Today. She writes of the South as 
only one who was born and brought up 
in it could write, and it is evident that 
she is passionately interested in its welfare. 
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No decent clear-thinking Southerner 
can be anything but perturbed about 
what is going on in the South today. Such 
a note of perturbation runs, like an un- 
dercurrent, through the streaming pages 
of this book. It is, indeed, strange fruit 
to come out of the South. A South of 
which one tends to think as that waste 
land where every white man’s heart is 
filled with unjustified hate and hateful 
injustice towards the Negro, a hate and 
injustice which does vastly more harm to 
the Negro than it does to the white. One 
does not expect to hear many Southerners 
speak out clear and bold on ethnic rela- 
tions in the South. Well, Miss Smith is 
a Southerner and she has spoken out 
more clearly and boldly on Negro-white 
relations in the South than has any white 
writer since Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Like Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Strange Fruit 
can lay no claim to literary merit. There 
is nothing in the style to distinguish the 
book from the ordinary run of novels, 
nor is there anything particularly excit- 
ing in the story itself; in one form or 
another the theme has been dealt with 
often enough. Richard Wright has pre- 
sented the story vastly more powerfully 
than this, and from the Negro’s viewpoint. 
The quality which makes Strange Fruit 
an important book is the humanity and 
sympathy with which every character is 
treated, the understanding and percipient 
analysis of their conduct, and the spirit 
of fairness—not of condescending toler- 
ance—which the author exhibits and 
makes the reader feel. Every reader of 
this book will be the better for having 
read it. 

Strange Fruit is more than the story 
of the love between a white boy and a 
colored girl; it is an account of a culture, 
a culture based on Negro-white relations. 
A culture which Professor Howard Odum 
recently represented as considering the 
Negro to be outside the framework of 
human brotherhood. When Nonnie, the 
heroine of the novel, says to her white 
lover, Tracy Deen, “Race is something— 
made-up, to me. Not real. I don’t have 
to believe in it,” she utters a profound 
truth but one which very few persons, 
particularly in the South, have ever been 
permitted to realize. 

“Race” is the great sickness from which 
the South suffers. The South, as one of 
the characters in the book remarks, 
lynches the soul of the Negro every day. 
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No lyncher of human souls can ever be 
anything but a moral murderer, a sick 
soul himself. As young Charlie Harris, 
the white youth says, “Trouble is, you 
can’t be a Christian in the South. You 
can’t be one even if you want to, in the 
setup we’ve got down here! Everybody 
gouging his living out of somebody be- 
neath him—singing hymns as he gouges—” 

This is a fine book, a moving one, and 
a very great contribution to better human 
relations. 


M. F. ASHLEY Montacu 





Breathe Upon These, by Ludwig Lew- 
isohn. Bobbs Merrill, New York, 218 pp. 
$2.50. 


Eric Dorfsohn a refugee and a victim 
of Hitler’s bestiality reaches, finally, to- 
gether with his wife, the haven of a mid- 
western American town. Breathe Upon 
These is, mainly, an account of his ex- 
periences in a mad Europe, irresponsibly 
devoted to self-extermination, and in that 
process, the studied destruction of the 
Jew. Told against the background of self- 
sufficiency and the complacency of an 
American Main Street, what Dorfsohn 
tells bites and lacerates. The refugee con- 
sumes an afternoon and evening in telling 
an American family the years of his wan- 
dering in Europe, his and his wife’s in- 
carceration in various dungeons of Hitler’s 
making on the European continent and 
the horrors inflicted upon the Jew. The 
melodramatic finale is the incredibly bit- 
ter story of the refugee ship Struma 
which, steaming originally from Rumania, 
entered into Turkey and was forbidden 
by the British entry into Palestine. The 
ship, fifty feet in length, carried for six 
weeks seven hundred and sixty-nine 
passengers. It struck a mine in the Black 
Sea and all but one passenger perished. 

I recall few books which deal with the 
madness that is abroad and narratives 
which chronicle the murder of Jews 
which left me upon reading in a more 
excited state of indignation. To propa- 
ganda literature—so important, so vital 
to the winning of this war and to the 
destruction of forces that insist upon the 
enthronment of the beast and the moron 
—Mr. Lewisohn has made an important 
contribution. He evokes in the reader an 
intense desire to do something about end- 
ing Hitlerism. And that, fast! 

B. W. 
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A Guide for the Bedevilled, by Ben 
Hecht. Chas. Scribner & Sons, 276 pp. 
$2.50. 


For more than forty years of his life- 
time, Ben Hecht earned a livelihood in 
America as a reporter, journalist, play- 
wright, novelist, and Hollywood script 
writer. Born in Wisconsin of Jewish 
parents, fifteen years of some of his most 
productive literary life were spent here, 
in Chicago. Least of all things that 
bothered him, he writes, was the fact 
that he was a Jew. The writing of A 
Guide for the Bedevilled, he asserts, was 
prompted by a number of reasons, chief 
among these the rising tide of anti- 
Semitism in the United States and the 
bestial ruthlessness of the Germans— 
chief proponents of murderous anti-Sem- 
itism and the self-announced executioners 
of a whole people. 

In writing his book, Hecht is a his- 
torian, pathologist, a bystander to human 
experiences, a pamphleteer, and an irate 
American whose intelligence has been in- 
sulted and whose persistence as a Jew, 
whether or not he chooses to profess his 
Jewishness, is wantonly attacked. The 
contemporary scene, the Old and the New 
Testaments, literature and history afford 
Hecht the springboards wherefrom to 
plunge into the defence of the Jew; espe- 
cially vitriolic are his attacks upon the 
anti-Semitism of Belloc and Voltaire. In 
the case of Belloc the author attributes 
his prejudices to shoddy and shallow 
thinking, while to the French philosopher 
he imputes the pettiness of puny personal 
revenge. 

Above all else, however, the Guide for 
the Bedevilled breathes brimstone and 
fire upon the German people. He indicts 
the entire nation as killers who from the 
time when they emerged from the jungle 
into the sunlight of civilization carried 
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with them the concept of murder as if 
it were an inherited trait. Hecht sees no 
redeeming feature in the course of the 
saga of the German but sadism, megolo- 
mania, and cruelty to their fellow men 
as unchanging characteristics. Their pres- 
ent record of wholesale killings of the 
helpless and the old, he states is but in 
keeping with their gory past. The author 
heaps withering contempt upon the 
American would-be Nazis and Hitlers, 
but, he asserts, much of the anti-Semitism 
that already prevails in the United States 
should be attributed to the pusillanimity 
of the Jew who, rather than meet the 
challenge of the opportunist and the 
moron who attack the integrity of the Jew, 
chooses to ignore them. Hecht advises a 
militant attitude towards the machina- 
tions of the anti-Semites and an open 
campaign, today, immediately against the 
dark forces of reaction. Especially sig- 
nificant is his indictment of Hollywood 
moguls—picture producers—mainly Jews 
—who consistently refuse to tell the story 
of the agony and the plight of the Jew, 
basing their refusal on the ground that 
to do so would be to indulge in special 
pleading. 


Mr. Hecht’s belated appearance as the 
champion of the much maligned Jew 
should be applauded and welcomed. No 
one reading A Guide to the Bedevilled 
can fail to be impressed with the sin- 
cerity of his writing or the soundness of 
his appeal to reason for a way out of 
the confusion that the enemies of de- 
mocracy created to misguide and deceive 
this nation. His merciless depiction of the 
German mind and deeds is an especially 
keen piece of writing which leaves the 
reader with a feeling that a most loathe- 
some people are now at large bent upon 
pillage and slaughter. 


B. W. 
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